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IT is very gratifying to me to have the opportunity to express 
the good things I think of Father Gerald Vann’s recent 
book, Morals Makyth Man.’ A work such as this delights 
the mind with a ‘‘rejoicing in the truth’’ which is indeed 
characteristically thomist: a joy in fresh Air and Light. 
In this book we find, combined with constant care 
for doctrinal accuracy and for fidelity to the established 
principles received from tradition, that reverence for 
experience and for the humble truths of ordinary human 
existence, that quality of compassionate concern for the 
needs and the sorrows of the time, which we recognise as 
part of the heritage of the great Dominicans of history. For 
it has been written that we ‘‘must redeem the time’’; and if 
it be that the distinctive mission of St. Thomas and his 
disciples is the evangelisation of the intelligence, who would 
feel more acutely than they the pressing urgency of this 
work of redemption? 

It is certain that such work cannot be achieved without 
toil and hardship. Not without sufferings and opposition 
was St. Thomas able to assimilate to Christian thought a 
pagan Aristotle who appeared suddenly in his time sur- 
rounded by a cortége of Moslems and Jews. Towards the 
end of his life he was called to maintain, against the Bishop 
of Paris and the great majority of contemporary divines, the 
doctrine of the oneness of the substantial form of the human 
being, that doctrine which after his death was to be censured 
by Etienne Tempier and the Doctors of Oxford, but which 
now has become classical and established. To-day that same 
controversy is being carried on; but it is onto another plane 





1 Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
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that it has been transferred. It has been transferred from 
the metaphysical to the cultural plane. The question still 
has to do with oneness of form, but now it has to do with 
the oneness of the form that should inspire and direct human 
conduct, of the moral form (elevated by the Gospel revela- 
tion) that should animate and guide the political, social and 
economic life of men and the whole course of their civilisa- 
tion no less than their individual lives. And, thanks be to 
God, no Archbishop of Paris nor Doctors of Oxford would 
now take sides for an ethical ‘‘pluriformism,’’ and so 
dichotomise our lives between a social and political paganism 
suitable for earth and a decorative Christianity good only 
for heaven. 


* * * * 


Father Gerald Vann’s book comprises two distinct parts. 
The first—The Theory—expounds, principally from a philo- 
sophical standpoint but without leaving theology out of 
account (“‘to try to exclude theology altogether from the 
view here put forward would have been to parody it’’), the 
essential features of the thomist ethic. The second is called 
Essays in Application. 


I consider the first part to be an excellent exposition of 
Christian philosophy, intended for the ‘‘general reader’’ 
rather than the specialist, but as useful to the latter as to 
the former. From the point of view of St. Thomas the 
author examines in turn the fundamental moral problems 
which have ever agitated philosophers; he examines them 
especially in the forms they have taken among the great 
modern thinkers with whose ideas educated British citizens 
are more familiar. And he then shows how the powerful 
synthesising qualities which are inherent in thomist thought 
do justice—and full justice—to all that each of them has 
perceived of positive value and truth. He shows how mar- 
vellously this synthesis is attained by St. Thomas, and 
without the smallest trace of electicism, solely owing to the 
elevation of a governing intuition which penetrates into the 
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very depths of humanity as it exists in the concrete. 
For while metaphysics is the science—the speculative 
science—of Being as Being, ethics is the science—the prac- 
tical science—of the Human as Human. 

Father Vann’s anxiety to convince the modern reader that 
thomism is not a static medieval system leads him to 
sprinkle his exposition with all kinds of witticisms and anec- 
dotes, while always preserving the utmost precision of philo- 
sophical language. It leads him also, and this is more im- 
portant, to extricate the substance of St. Thomas’s moral 
teaching from the cobwebs of the Schools, and to present it 
in all its immediate and native significance. 

The resulting statement of doctrine seems to me particu- 
larly felicitous in those pages which are devoted to the 
problem of freedom, and to the genuine meaning of an ethic 
based on the idea of Beatitude. Father Vann shows very 
exactly how the ethics of Saint Thomas transcends 
eudemonism while preserving all the truth that it contains, 
and how, thanks to its essentially teleological character, an 
ethic based on the idea of Beatitude is an ethic of dis- 
interestedness, foreign to all selfishness as well as to every 
purely legalistic conception of the function of Law. In 
reading those fine pages in which he shows that the person- 
ality can find itself only in forgetting itself for its trans- 
cendent Object, and those other pages in which he sheds 
light on the dynamic and progressive character (too often 
misunderstood) of an ethic which begins with the imperfect, 
(fear of the law and the well-ordered search for happiness) 
in order to reach the perfect (the life of holiness and the free- 
dom of unalloyed love), we are made vividly aware how true 
it is that the ethic of Saint Thomas is the product of the same 
spirit as his metaphysic, a metaphysic whose fundamental 
intuition is that of the ‘‘generosity’’ of Being. We are 
thus reminded of that wonderful fifth article of Question 
60 in the Prima Pars of the Summa wherein Saint 
Thomas asserts that all things, animate and inanimate, 
“‘naturally’’ love God more than they love themselves; from 
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which it follows that all beings, in the concrete existential 
order, in virtue of a sort of super-finality, tend towards the 
End of all being even more than towards the specific end 
of each, and that they are drawn toward the latter precisely 
by reason of their being drawn by the former. 

Although, ‘‘in practice of course we may think, and licitly 
think in terms of sanctions,’’ how true it is that ‘“‘strictly 
speaking there are no sanctions in the thomist ethic’! God 
—we see in the last analysis—gives to each what he him- 
self has willed. Therein lies all that is most magnificent and 
most terrible in human freedom. 

The reader will do well to meditate upon Father Vann’s 
penetrating remarks about the ‘‘legalism’’ which in the post- 
Tridentine period has played a large part in the conduct 
of many Christians. More important than the attaining of 
conformity to an extrinsic legal code are the quickening and 
progressively liberating purification of the soul which are 
achieved by the reason’s consonance with the deepest order 
of nature, and by the grace of the Holy Spirit which is, in St. 
Thomas’s words, ‘‘that which is principal in the New Law, 
and in which all its efficacy is contained.’’ Law has been 
given us precisely for the attainment of this quickening and 
this purification. That is why humanism is demanded by 
Christianity, and why only in Christianity can humanism 
find its consummation, its final refuge. The barbarism of an 
epoch like our own in which a materialistic ‘‘humanism’”’ 
brings forth its last fruits, and ends in contempt and des- 
truction of all that is truly human, proves the truth of this all 
too clearly. True humanism is a humanism centred in God. 
It re-establishes the creature in the Creator. And let there 
be no mistake, the Love which is that humanism’s funda- 
mental law leads it, in the persons of those who respond to 
the summons to realise in themselves the sufferings of the 
Saviour, into the darkest night of sacrifice and crucifixion. 


* * * *« 


The second part of Morals Makyth Man is devoted to a 
series of particular problems, problems which directly con- 
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cern the life and the anxieties of our time. Father Vann is 
rightly convinced that thomism does not just talk in the 
clouds. Thomism binds theory and practice very closely 
together. It guides our slow and wearisome pilgrimage on 
earth to the heaven of Wisdom. Precisely because of this it 
requires of Wisdom that she should exert her dominion even 
to the very borders of action, even to the very boundaries of 
the hic et nunc, where Wisdom and Science (which are con- 
cerned with the universal) must give place to Prudence 
(which is concerned with the application of the universal to 
the given concrete action in all its circumstances and 
particularity). 

From the outset, and always in its very essence, the whole 
purpose of moral science is the direction of action. Yet one 
sees many moralists, even Christian moralists, who design 
marvellous frescoes of universal principles and noble 
thoughts; but then if you ask these masters in Israel what is 
to be done with regard to this or that concrete problem 
because of which men suffer and die before their eyes, you 
will at once see them flee to take refuge in some serene temple 
of theoretic morals which they have suddenly transformed 
into a speculative metaphysic. Or else they will give the 
enquirer no reply at all. Or else (happy, it would seem, to 
take a rest and to find some counterbalance to their labours 
as legislators, and an opportunity to lay aside for a while the 
burden of principles) they will invoke for their reply the 
wholly empirical and worldly prudence of the experts of the 
“lesser evil,’’ and of the ‘‘realists’’ of Success and Gain. 
With a slight adaptation we can apply to them those words 
of Whichcote concerning politicians quoted by Father Vann: 
‘‘Among a certain kind of moralist the principles of religion 
are profitable, their putting into practice is troublesome.’’ 
Not so Father Gerald Vann. He knows that moral philo- 
sophy is a practical philosophy and that ethics cannot 
abdicate in the presence of action. 

This is a matter in which is involved the honour not only 
of moral philosophy. The honour of religion itself is at 
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stake—and the future of religion in our age and in our 
civilisation. For it is the peculiar privilege of the things of 
the spirit that they cannot make any progress among men 
when they have fallen into dishonour. 

The very soul of Father Vann’s book is the deep convic- 
tion that the modern divorce between religion and life must 
be brought to an end. And that it must be brought to an end 
not by some sort of ‘‘adaptation’’ of religion to modern life 
and to this present world, but contrariwise by an incarna- 
tion of religion in life—an incarnation more genuinely and 
lovingly Christian, more genuinely and lovingly evangelical, 
more genuinely and lovingly responsive to the ecce venio 
of the Son of God. May this conviction be communicated 
to all the readers of the book, and enable them to understand 
at the same time the supreme importance of these problems 
of reintegration which confront us to-day! As Dr. Niebuhr 
has said in remarkable words quoted at the end of the first 
chapter: ‘‘Men whose very existence is imperilled and 
whose universe of meaning is reduced to chaos by the social 
maladjustments of a technical society, may be pardoned if 
they dismiss, as a luxury, which they cannot afford, any 
profound religion which does not concern itself with these 
problems.”’ 

I hesitate to praise the views put forward by Father Vann 
on subjects of social, political and economic philosophy. For 
here we find ourselves in such thorough agreement, and he 
honours me by quoting my own works in so friendly a 
fashion, that I am fearful lest it be thought that in so doing I 
have my own personal axe to grind. But I cannot restrain 
myself from saying with what pleasure I read his seventh 
chapter entitled Thomism and the Policy of Integration. The 
accuracy and serenity of his statements in this chapter are in 
themselves a testimony to the lasting vitality of the spirit of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. The awareness of all that integra- 
tion means is here manifest in so high a degree that it may 
be said that ‘‘the policy of integration’ is here shown to 
integrate into its own substance its very adversary, ‘‘the 
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policy of separation.’’ This is the best way, the truly 
thomist way, to triumph over it pacifically. 

For this ‘‘separatist’’ school, ‘‘the Christian world is to 
be a fortress set above the dissolute flux of pagan thought 
and life, remote, immune,’’—a fortress in which the Chris- 
tian has nothing to learn or to receive from ‘‘the others,’’ and 
in which he sets himself the task ‘‘to set up, unsullied, un- 
mixed with error and evil, the City of God and so to offer 
an example of what may be, to the unhappy infidels who 
prowl without.’’ On the subject of this separatist school I 
venture to add one remark. We shall be most sincerely 
grateful to the partisans of this school for all that they may 
effectively show to us poor sinners of what can and ought to 
be done. In virtue of the very logic of their system, ought 
they not to be the very models of Christian behaviour? May 
they therefore always show us “‘fair play’’! But this 
situation deteriorates at once when, in order to defend this 
stronghold of virtue, means are employed which are incom- 
patible with the Christian spirit, means which make the 
Name of God to be blasphemed among the Gentiles—when 
the gates of this city of God are opened to pagan mercenaries 
who fight in accordance with their pagan methods—when 
the standards of hatred are hoisted on its walls—when the 
machine-guns of lies and calumnies charitably bespatter their 
Icad into those Christians who maintain that the supremacy 
of spiritual values should be respected even in the methods 
employed for their defence—when apostolic incendiary 
bombs are aimed at the conversion—into cinders—of infidels 
and wicked men. . . 


* * * * 


The Essays in Application gathered in this volume treat 
of a great variety of subjects, the selection of which seems 
to have been made in accordance with the degree of their 
urgency and actuality. 

I would draw particular attention to the chapter on 
Christian marriage, which, it seems to me, may be closely 
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paralleled by the recent work of Dr. Herbert Doms? and in 
which will be found some very penetrating remarks on D. 
H. Lawrence. Also to the short chapter on Diversity in 
Worship wherein the theories of Pugin are aptly criticised 
and in which some observations on that ‘‘Italianism,’’ 
of which English Catholic devotion seems sometimes 
to have been much enamoured, appear to me very sug- 
gestive. The question is perhaps more important than might 
be thought at first sight. Perhaps it may be permitted to a 
foreign Catholic to express his opinion? Since each nation 
has its own particular part to play in the concert of 
Christendom, would it not seriously spoil this concert if the 
Catholics of one nation play on their flutes or oboes the score 
perhaps intended for the strings or the drums of other 
nations? The English temperament has, for instance, its 
own distinctive way of appreciating the liberty of the 
individual and its own attitude towards methods of coercion 
in matters of conscience. Distinctively English Catholic 
opinion is a matter of concern to the whole of Christendom, 
and what we foreigners want to hear from our brothers in 
England is not the Italian note or the Spanish note, but the 
note which belongs to the Catholic Church in England in 
her own particular and providential role in the orchestra of 
the Una Sancta. For, as Father Gerald Vann well expresses 
it, we best show ourselves to be faithful to the universality of 
the Church—which is supre-racial, supra-national, supra- 
cultural—when we thoroughly understand that it does not 
demand the destruction but contrariwise the ‘‘sanctification 
of the human and national idiom.”’ 

Finally I would express the hope that the views put for- 
ward in the last chapter on Divine Transcendence and 
Sorrow, on the ‘‘love-longing of Christ’’ and on the mystery 
of evil, will gain the attention of philosophers as well as of less 
specialist readers. Doubtless, the general indications pre- 
sented in this chapter only outline a programme of thought 
and inquiry which still remains to be followed up more 





2 cf. Blackfriars, September, pp. 693-4 (Ed.). 
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systematically and more thoroughly. But it is already a 
satisfaction to the mind to see these problems disengaged 
from the rut into which rationalistic ‘‘philosophies of 
religion’’ have driven them. We cannot even state the 
problem of evil correctly until we understand that in order 
to fashion creatures capable of sharing in the Divine Life it 
was necessary to make creatures capable of loving God with 
a love of free friendship; and that in order to make creatures 
capable of a love of free friendship it was necessary to make 
them free; and that in order to make them free it was neces- 
sary to endow them with a nature which would be capable 
of sinning. So we are enabled to see that capability to sin 
—‘‘peccability’’—is, as it were, the price which must be 
paid for the life of blessedness in heaven. 


JACQUES MARITAIN. 
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TOWARDS PERFECT EDUCATION 


The pertinent remarks of Penguin on ‘‘Modern Educa- 
tion’’ in the September number of BLACKFRIARS invite the 
expression of the principles of perfect education set forth in 
the following pages. 

There is a marked similarity between the ideal put by 
St. Angela Merici before her children in the sixteenth century 
and that set by St. Dominic before his, more than three cen- 
turies before. ‘‘Angela’s was a war for truth,’’ writes one 
of her most recent and authorised biographers. Truth was 
also the ruling principle, one might almost say passion, of 
St. Dominic. Both were no doubt inspired by their common 
father, St. Augustine, whose rule of life was chosen by them 
both. ‘‘What desire,’’ he asks, ‘‘is more deeply rooted in 
our soul than the desire for truth?’’ It was so deeply rooted 
in the soul of St. Angela that on her tomb in Brescia it is 
written that she was not only an Apostle in word, but a 
Martyr in desire. Her desire was to give her life, as Christ 
gave His, in testimony to Truth, in a spirit of self-sacrificing 
service of the Truth, under the patronage of St. Ursula and 
the great multitude of virgins with her who were themselves 
martyrs to the cause of Truth. 

The Apostolate of Truth may be resumed, it would not 
be exaggerated to suggest, in the word ‘‘Education.”’ 
“‘Education,’’ as Newman puts it, ‘‘is a high word. It is the 
preparation for knowledge and it is the imparting of know- 
ledge in proportion to that preparation.’’ In particular it is 
the preparation for that knowledge which Our Lord has 
called Eternal Life. ‘‘This is eternal life that they may 
know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ.’’ To pre- 
pare men for this knowledge, which is in its perfection the 
Beatific Vision, is the essential work of the Church of God. 
It is sometimes called the salvation of souls. If, then, by 


1 The substance of this article was originally addressed to Ursuline 
Nuns, daughters of St. Angela Merici. 
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education is meant the informing of souls by the holiness 
of truth, it appears to be a work in the highest sense divine. 
It consists, to quote Pope Pius XI, ‘‘in preparing man... 
to attain the sublime end for which he was created.’’ This 
involves, of course, preparing men to fulfil rightly the duties 
of their state of life here on earth. Under the generic term 
education must be included technical education, university 
education, spiritual direction, and so on, as well as the 
education of children, from the time they come to the use 
of reason until they pass, in Jérgenson’s phrase, ‘‘out of 
school and into life.’’ With this last department of education 
we are here particularly concerned. And as the writer has 
had no practical experience of it as a teacher, he must con- 
fine himself to principles. He is the more encouraged in this 
venture because of his conviction that practice should 
always be related to, and proceed from, principle; and also 
because he has read of St. Angela that ‘‘to her mind it was 
of first importance that the teachers of girls proceed upon 
definite, assured principles.’’ He ventures, therefore, to pro- 
pose twelve principles of education. The first four are 
founded on metaphysics and should win the assent of mere 
common sense. The others are based on faith and on theo- 
logy. They are concerned with Catholic education. 

It may be laid down as a first principle that education 
should be for the good of the child. The primary intention, 
therefore, should never be either the good of the teacher 
or the good of the school. The teacher is for the school, and 
the school is for the child. Everything that the teacher does, 
therefore, must be (as teachers so often say!) for the child’s 
own good. 

The second principle is that the ultimate good to which 
each thing aspires is its own perfection. There is a natural 
desire in everything to be perfectly what it is as yet imper- 
fectly. The good of the child therefore, at which its teacher 
should aim is the child’s perfection. 

The third principle is that the perfection of each thing is 
according to the nature of the child. It is necessary for a 
teacher, therefore, to have an intimate knowledge of child 
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psychology. But in this matter there are two primary con- 
siderations for all teachers. The first is that the child is 
human. From this it follows that the child is not an angel. 
Its nature is essentially composite and complex. It has 
various, and sometimes conflicting, energies and tendencies. 
But its distinguishing characteristic, insofar as it is human, 
is that it is rational. All a child’s powers therefore must be 
so developed as to be subordinate to reason.? If there be 
found, and there will be found, in what is called the lower 
nature of a child, tendencies which are not according to 
reason, these must be mortified and made subordinate. To 
this end, that a child’s lower nature may be completely sub- 
ject to the ruling of its higher nature, or reason, the educator 
must direct his efforts. Nevertheless subordination is not to 
be confounded with suppression. A child’s bodily well-being 
has to be considered as well as the good of his soul. But 
care for the body must never be allowed to interfere with 
the good of the soul. And sometimes the body may need to 
be chastised, as in extreme cases its very life must be sacri- 
ficed, for the good of the soul. The second consideration is 
that each child has its own individual nature controlled by 
its own personality. The true educator must help each child 
to be itself, to use its own personal talents to the best advant- 
age and to actualise its peculiar aptitudes or capabilities. It 
follows that a child should be so educated that it may become 
all that it ought to be; in other words, as perfect as it can 
be. The teacher’s aim must be to help each child to make 
the most of itself. It is indeed the greatest compliment one 
can pay to anyone to say, as it is sometimes said not with- 
out a touch of condescension, that he has made the most of 
himself. No one could possibly do more! 

The fourth principle is that the perfection of human life— 
the end to which it tends—is knowledge. This follows from 
the concept of human nature as rational. Its most deep- 
seated desire, as Augustine has already said, is to know. 





2 Professor John Macmurray, University College, London, takes a 
different view. ‘‘Emotional life,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the core and essence 
of human life; the intellect is subordinate.’’ 
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The happiness which all men desire consists ultimately in 
knowing Truth. ‘‘L’esser beato,’’ wrote Dante, comes not 
by love ‘‘which after followeth’’ but by knowledge of the 
Truth ‘‘wherein rest is for every mind.’’ According to this 
principle, to be perfectly is to know perfectly. This is life 
indeed—to know the Truth. 

The fifth principle is a first principle of Christianity. It is 
that all children who have been baptised, “‘have put on 
Christ.’’ They are not merely human, and their destiny 
is not the destiny of mere human nature. They are born 
not of human parents only but, by a second birth, of God. 
They come to our schools, then, not as the children of this 
or that human family merely (however distinguished be its 
name) but as the children of God. ‘‘Whosoever receiveth 
such a child as this in My Name,”’ said Our Lord, ‘‘receiveth 
Me.’’ In this story, says Cardinal Wiseman, we have the 
whole theory of Catholic education. 

The sixth principle is that the perfection of God’s children 
is to be like His ‘‘best beloved Son.’’ They are predestined 
to be made conformable to the image of Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. This conformity must be effected especially in mind 
and will. That a child may have the mind of Christ must 
be the teacher’s primary aim. On this St. Angela insisted. 
‘‘Her teaching idea,’’ we read, ‘‘was that all knowledge 
must be summed up in the knowledge of Christ.’’ It is to be 
expected that this knowledge will turn into love. Indeed the 
very condition of the perfect knowledge of Christ is love. 

The seventh principle is hardly more than a corollary 
of the sixth. It is that whatever is taught in our schools 
must be taught in reference to Divine Truth. This Truth is 
indeed the source and principle of all truth. It is God’s own 
conception of all reality. Whatever is true, whether in 
nature, science, literature or art, must correspond to this 
conception. Divine Truth is, therefore, the regulating prin- 
ciple of Catholic education, and the Catholic teacher should 
never lose sight of it. This will imply in the teacher, accord- 
ing to the view of St. Thomas, a contemplative life. Con- 
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templatio divinorum est in visione principii,> he writes: 

‘‘The contemplation of divine things is in the vision of the 
Principle.’’ And elsewhere ‘‘Visio docentis est principium 
doctrinae’: ‘‘the vision of the teacher is the principle of his 
teaching.’’ This leads directly to the conclusion which St. 
Thomas himself goes on to formulate Vita contemplativa 
est principium doctrinae>; the contemplative life is the 
source or principle of what is taught. The teacher, then, 
may be compared to the child’s angel guardian in this that 
to direct the child aright he must always look upon the face 
of the child’s Father who is in heaven. 

A practical corollary follows from this principle. If the 
person charged with education has not God in mind, if 
especially he does not keep before himself God’s ideal or 
conception of each particular child whom God has com- 
mitted to him for formation, the child cannot possibly be 
educated according to its heavenly Father’s mind. St. 
Angela so far insists on this as to require that the teacher 
be a living exponent of the teaching. And St. Dominic also 
expects his children to be the Truth they teach. This, again, 
is found in St. Augustine: Utinam tu Christum sic induaris, 
ut discipulos tuos magis ipsius velis discipulos esse quam 
tuos.® ‘‘Would that you so put on Christ that your effective 
will may be that your disciples be rather His than yours.’’ 

The eighth principle is that every subject in the school’s 
curriculum must be subjected to the one object of God’s 
mind which is the Word of Truth. By the Word all things 
were made, and by its image existing in this Word each 
thing is directed to its end. ‘‘We understand,’’ writes St. 
Paul, ‘‘that the world was framed by the Word of God; 
that from invisible things visible things might be made.”’ 
Everything in nature, therefore, has its message of truth 
for the mind. The heavens, says the Psalmist, declare the 





(5) II, Ilae 45, 3 ad 3. 

(4) De Ver. II 4 ad 3. 

(5) Loc. cit. ad 4. 

(6) Contra Maximinum, III, C. 24. 14. 
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glory of God. To Francis Thompson the very grass was 
garrulous of God. There are tongues in trees, as Shakes- 
peare puts it, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones. 
“To me,’’ writes Wordsworth, ‘‘the meanest flower that 
blows’’ can give deepest thoughts. Everything in nature 
holds in its heart some thought that craves to be liberated 
and made articulate in the human mind and in human 
speech. God’s Word of Truth, re-echoed or reflected in all 
creation, must order and should be re-echoed in every 
human word. It follows that whatever is taught, whether 
natural history, or science, or art, or languages, or philo- 
sophy, must be taught in view of that timeless Truth, in 
whose perpetual light alone we can find that rest 
which is our heart’s desire. G. K. Chesterton summed up 
this principle in the words: ‘‘The whole point of education 
is that it should give a man abstract and eternal standards 
by which he can judge material and fugitive conditions.’’ 

The ninth principle is that true education means the 
formation of character. This follows from what has been 
said. To love Truth, to seek it always, and always to stand 
by Principle, means character. The aims of the educator, 
therefore, must be so to train the child that it will react 
almost instinctively, by that second nature called virtue, in 
favour of what is true and right, and therefore good. Its 
will must be captivated, as far as may be in this mortal life 
where we live by faith and not yet by sight, by the beauty of 
Truth, and its whole affective nature detached from, and 
made irresponsive to, all counter-attractions. This strength 
to do always what is right, this rooted disposition to stand 
always by the Word of God no matter what the cost, this 
determination to resist any attraction that is not according 
to God, is character. Only character ensures the keeping of 
God’s commandments, and the doing of His Will which is 
our sanctification. To the formation of the child’s char- 
acter, therefore, all a teacher’s efforts must be bent. 

The tenth principle is that only one who lives in the spirit 
of Christ—the spirit of a child—will always ‘‘relish what- 
ever is right’’ in the sense explained. This spirit is love. 
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Truth to carry full conviction must be loved. Love is the 
very life of Truth. It follows that true education must be 
education into love. This love is only found, we know by 
faith, in and through its Sacrament; and its necessary and 
spontaneous expression of self-sacrifice. To live by the 
sacrifice of Christ is the highest lesson the Christian educator 
has to teach. It is only taught by those who live His life of 
sacrifice; who live as St. Dominic and St. Angela would 
have their children live, in the spirit of His Martyrdom. 

The eleventh principle will seem to many a hard word. 
But it follows necessarily. It is that the Christian educator 
must prepare each child for the altar of sacrifice. Each 
must be, like God’s best loved Child, a victim of that Love. 
Divine Love demands victimhood. But while Love makes 
that general demand of all—it is indeed ‘‘a lord with ter- 
rible aspect’’—it makes particular demands of each. Educa- 
tion should ensure that these demands be met. All must 
learn to love God with their whole heart and soul, with all 
their mind and with all their strength, and their neighbours 
as themselves, that is to say, as children of God and there- 
fore as Christ Himself. But the manifestation of this 
spirit of love (which means essentially to be well-disposed 
towards everyone, following the example of Christ) will be 
made differently by each according to each one’s special 
calling. God’s love calls one to this state of life and another 
to that. All have not the same place to occupy in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, nor the same work to do. The 
business of the educator is to help the child to follow, and 
walk worthily of, the vocation in which it is called. It is 
the function of Christian education to fit each member for 
the place which it is called to occupy in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, that ‘‘doing the truth in charity, it may grow up 
in Him Who is the Head, even Christ.’’ 

Finally to know what each child is called to be, the 
educator must look, says Blessed John Dominici, O.P., to 
a five-fold consideration; God; its parents; itself; the State 
(Respublica); its fortunes (including its talents, its social 
position and environment). In one word, God’s Will for 
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each one is best known according to the exigencies and 
possibilities of the whole situation in which each one’s life 
is cast. The choice of a vocation rests ultimately, of course, 
with the child itself, but to be rightly made it should be 
made in the light of all the circumstances—of the child’s 
own capacities and of the possibilities, morally speaking, 
of actuating these capacities to the best advantage in view of 
eternal life. 

The child who is educated on these principles should 
arrive, by the grace of God, at being all that it ought to be, 
and that can be summed up in the one word, True. The 
child or the man who is in the fullest sense true to God, to 
his own self, to his family, his country, and his fellow-man, 
has learned all that he needs to learn. He is the product of 
a perfect education. 

Ectp1us Dootay, O.P. 
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THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


LANGUAGE is an instrument designed for the clarification 
of thought, and not, as Socialists too often assume, as a 
substitute for thought. This is no new development, for the 
discussion groups of Mr. Victor Gollancz’s Left Book Club 
carry on the tradition of the revolutionary clubs in 
eighteenth century France. 

‘‘Dans la vie,’’ writes Pierre Gaxotte, ‘‘ce qui compte, ce 
sont les actes; ici, ce sont les paroles. Dans la vie, ce que 
l’on recherche, ce sont des résultants matériels, tangibles; 
ici, ce sont des votes. Dans la vie, gouverner, c’est lutter 
contre des choses, prévoir, préparer, organiser, agir; ici, le 
grand art consiste 4 composer l’ordre du jour et a faire la 
majorité. Dans la vie, une pensée se juge a l’expérience, a 
l’épreuve des faits. Ici, c’est l’opinion qui régne. Est réel, 
ce qui emporte l’assentiment des auditeurs; est vrai, ce qui 
entraine leur adhésion... Dans la_ société de 
pensée, l’initié fait table rase de tout ce qui n’est pas 
abstraction et raison raisonnante. I] retranche de lui-méme 
tout ce qui lui est vraiment personnel; il se réduit a cette 
petite faculté déductive qui est la chose du monde la plus 
répandue.’”! 

Word fetishism plays an important part in the propa- 
ganda of the Left. The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘‘fetish’’ 
as ‘‘an inanimate object worshipped by savages for its 
magical powers.’’ To the Socialists inanimate words seem 





1 Pierre Gaxotte, La Révolution frangaise, (Athéme Fayard), p. 64. 
This may be baldly rendered: ‘‘In life what counts are acts; here 
it is words. In life what one seeks are material, tangible results; here 
it is votes. In life to govern is to struggle against things, to foresee, 
to prepare, to organize, to act; here the great art consists in composing 
the order of the day and in making a majority. In life a thought is 
judged by experience and by the proof of facts. Here it is opinion which 
reigns: That is real which carries the assent of listeners; that is true 
which engages their allegiance . . . In the society of thought the initiate 
makes a clean sweep of all that is not abstract and reasoning reason. 
He abstracts from himself all that is truly personal; he reduces himself 
ta this little deductive faculty which is the most diffused thing in the 
world.”’ 
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invested with magical powers. ‘‘Democracy’’ is such a 
word. No genuine Socialist worships the fact of democracy, 
for the intellectual Socialist has a contempt for the people 
and is ambitious not to be governed by but to dictate to 
the demos. It is the word ‘‘democracy’’ which he loves, a 
word which he applies with no sense of inconsistency to the 
iron dictatorship of Russia. ‘‘Humanity’’ is another 
magical word, an abstraction dissociated from real life. 
‘‘You don’t matter,’’ says the humanitarian doctor in Men 
in White, ‘‘I don’t matter. Humanity alone matters.”’ 
Humanity is a collection of ‘‘you’s’’ and “‘I’s,’’ and if you 
don’t matter and if I don’t matter, humanity does not 
matter, for the sum of an infinite number of zeros equals 
zero. The word fetishist loves to invest neutral words with 
ethical significance. ‘‘Progress’’ is a neutral word, for pro- 
gress is good if you are progressing towards a good end, 
and evil if you are progressing towards an evil end. It is the 
direction of the movement, not the fact of movement, which 
is decisive. The word ‘‘progress’’ acquired its present 
flavour in the Victorian age, which was naive enough to 
believe in an evolutionary process which was inevitably 
beneficent. Under the blind influence of Natural Selection 
the protoplasm had automatically evolved into Mr. Darwin, 
from which it followed that Progress was a one-way street 
leading inevitably to the superman. We are wiser than our 
fathers, for Progress has produced Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany, and Mr. Joad has recovered his childhood’s faith 
in Original Sin, but the word ‘‘progress,’’ even in Mr. Joad’s 
post-conversion writings, still retains its Victorian flavour. 
The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘‘taboo’’ as ‘‘a system, 
act, of setting apart person or thing as accursed or sacred.’’ 
The taboo word ‘‘progress’’ has been set apart as sacred; 
the taboo word ‘‘profit’’ as accursed. Yet “‘profit’’ is a 
word which, properly used, is as neutral of ethical signi- 
ficance as ‘‘progress,’’ and just as progress is good if 
directed towards a good end, and bad if directed towards a 
bad end, so profit is justifiable if it be a just profit, and 
unjustifiable if it be unjust. The problem is, of course, to 
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decide what constitutes a just profit, but a universal prin- 
ciple is not invalidated by the difficulty of applying it to a 
particular case. Profit is only a form of payment, and the 
fact that many people extract unfair profits is no more valid 
as an argument against profit than the fact that people are 
overpaid is an argument against payment. Even Commu- 
nists expect to be paid for their services, but underlying 
Socialist propaganda is the idiotic implication that mankind 
may be divided into Socialists who work for nothing, and 
Capitalists who exploit the work of others for profit. 
Admittedly no Socialist would commit himself to the explicit 
statement of so indefensible a position, for Socialist pro- 
paganda relies on suggesting a train of thought which is 
never defined in exact words. It is always easy for Marxists 
to quote some cautious qualification which is useful as a 
defence against criticisms based on the general tendency 
of the diffuser passages. 

The Capitalist economy, we are told, is planned to make 
profits; the Socialist economy to satisfy human needs. This 
is an excellent example of indolent over-simplication, for it 
is clear that the Capitalist economy cannot make a profit 
unless it satisfies human needs, and the Socialist economy 
cannot satisfy human needs unless it makes a profit. More- 
over, no Socialist State can make a collective profit unless 
it makes full use of the profit motive in the individual 
workers. ‘‘The Soviet economy,’’ writes Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, ‘‘is planned for welfare,’’? but unless the Capitalist 
plans for welfare he will make no profit, since profit is the 
payment for services which the consumer regards as a 
contribution to his welfare. The Socialist will retort that 
whereas the rulers of a Socialist State will ask themselves, 
‘‘How many boots must we manufacture to provide the 
bootless with footwear?’’ the Capitalist enquiries, ‘‘How 
many boots can we sell at a profit?’’ But it is not motives 
but results that matter so far as production is concerned. 

Socialists prefer to evade the economic case for the profit 





2G. D. H. Cole: Practical Economics, (Penguin Books), p. 249. 
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motive and to concentrate on denouncing the profit motive 
as unethical. But it is difficult to understand why the form 
of payment for services which we describe as profit, should 
be the object of intemperate abuse, whereas the form of 
profit which we describe as wages, should be the theme of 
unqualified approval. I pay my coal merchant more for my 
coal than the coal merchant pays at the pithead because I 
do not want to be bothered to travel to the pithead. I pay 
the coal merchant to bring the coal from the pithead to my 
cellar, and his profit is nothing more than payment for 
services rendered. 

Another form of profit may be illustrated by a simple 
example. Jones and Brown are skilled workmen, but 
whereas Jones is thrifty Brown is extravagant. Robinson, 
who is anxious to set up as a taxi driver, applies to Brown 
for a loan, but Brown has no capital to invest. Jones 
advances the hundred pounds which Robinson needs to 
make up the necessary capital for the purchase of a taxi. 
Three years later he repays Jones his hundred pounds and 
an agreed share of his profits during the period. Is there any 
reason why Jones, who has saved his money and thereby 
deprived himself of its enjoyment, should receive no reward 
for his abstinence? Is there any reason why Robinson 
should make no payment to Jones for the service which he 
has rendered in advancing him money? Surely Jones’ profit 
is merely a legitimate payment for services rendered.’ 

The phrase ‘‘profit motive’’ has been a godsend to 
Socialists, for it suggests not payment for services rendered 
but an unfair increment capriciously added to the just price, 
and extracted by a trick from an innocent purchaser. Few 





3 Aristotle, Moses and the Medieval Church condemned usury, but 
they did not condemn profit sharing. Jones advanced the money without 
security on the assumption that if Robinson failed there would be no 
profits and his capital would be lost. Had Jones advanced a hundred 
pounds on the security of a house worth a thousand pounds knowing 
that he could draw interest at a fixed rate so long as Robinson was 
solvent and recover his capital with complete security by foreclosing 
when Robinson went bankrupt, his loan might have been criticized as 
usurious. In practice the medizval theologians found it difficult to 
decide where legitimate profit ended and usury began. 
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people are lucky enough to get something for nothing, and 
few purchasers are so disinterested as to allow vendors to 
add an arbtrary profit. If I pay my grocer more per pound 
for ham than he paid per pound for the pig, it is not because 
he has hypnotized me into ceding him a profit to which he is 
not entitled, but because I am paying him for services 
rendered. The payment which we call profit to the grocer, 
and the payment which we call wages to the grocer’s 
assistant, are both payment for services rendered. Whether 
the grocer gets too much or the assistant too little is another 
question. 

Socialists have cleverly confused two different issues, the 
legitimacy of profit as such and the legitimacy of the present 
distribution of profits. The profit motive is an appetite 
which, like other appetites, must be controlled. Temper- 
ance in profit-making is as important as temperance in 
eating. Profiteering may be compared to gluttony, but the 
cure for gluttony is to curb rather than to abolish appetite, 
and the cure for profiteering is to restrain rather than to 
eliminate the appetite for profit. The basic problem of social 
justice is the problem of a just division of the national 
income. If one class receives too large a share it matters 
little whether the share is described as ‘‘profit’’ or as 
“‘salary’’ or as ‘‘wages.’’ Only the uncandid or the 
ignorant still pretend that Soviet Russia has solved the 
problem of distribution. Max Eastman, who is still a Com- 
munist, but who has lost his illusions about Russia, quotes 
the following from an article by Leon Sedov in The New 
International for February 1936: 

“‘There is hardly an advanced capitalist country where 
the difference in worker’s wages is as great as at present in 
the U.S.S.R. In the mines, a non-Stakhanovist miner gets 
from 400 to 50 rubles a month, a Stakhanovist more than 
1,600 rubles. The auxiliary worker, who drives a team 
below, gets only 170 rubles if he is not a Stakhanovist and 
400 rubles if he is (Pravda, November 16th, 1935)—that is, 
one worker gets about ten times as much as another. And 
170 rubles by no means represents the lowest wage, but the 
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average wage, according to the data of Soviet statistics. 
There are workers who earn no more than 150, I20 or even 
100 rubles a month . . . The examples we give by no means 
indicate the extreme limits in the two directions. One could 
show without difficulty that the wages of the privileged 
layers of the working class (of the labour aristocracy in the 
true sense of the term) are 20 times higher, sometimes even 
more, than the wages of the poorly-paid layers. And if one 
takes the wages of specialists, the picture of the inequality 
becomes positively sinister. Ostrogliadov, the head engineer 
of a pit, who more than realizes the plan, gets 8,600 rubles 
a month; and he is a modest specialist, whose wages cannot, 
therefore, be considered exceptional. Thus, engineers often 
earn from 80 to 100 times as much as an unskilled worker.’’ 

Max Eastman cites a table which appeared in the New 
Republic for July 1936, ‘‘comparing the salaries of officers 
in some of our wealthier American companies with the 
average weekly wage of the workers employed by them.”’ 
From this table it appears that the ratio of the best paid 
officials to the worst paid workers is 41 to 1 in the Chile 
Copper Co., 51 to r in the Curtis Publishing Co., 82 to I in 
Consolidated Oil. Comrade Ostrogliadov is lucky to be a 
head engineer in a country which recognizes the commercial 
value of specialists. Unlike the grossly underpaid officials of 
the Chile Copper Co. who have to struggle along on a salary 
only 41 times as great as that of the workers, Communist 
Ostrogliadov, under the beneficent regime of Stalin, draws 
from the national pool a sum equivalent to the drawings of 
eighty-six labourers in his Communist pit.‘ 

André Gide, who like Max Eastman was once a Com- 
munist, visited Russia and discovered that though the work- 
man in Russia is not exploited by capitalists, he is none the 
less exploited in the subtlest and most ingenious fashion,° 
and it is, as Gide insists, the insufficient salaries of the under- 
paid which alone makes possible the disproportionate 





4 Harpers Magazine, February 1937, pp. 303-314. 
5 André Gide: Retouches &@ mon Retour de l’U.R.S.S., (Gallimard), 


p. 38. 
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salaries of the higher paid officials. Marx attacks capitalists 
for exploiting the ‘‘surplus value’’ produced by the work- 
men. In Soviet Russia it is not the workman who profits 
from his extra work but those Gide describes as ‘“‘les 
favorisés, les bien-vus,’’ the favourites of the regime. If 
if be true that the Communist economy is planned ‘‘to 
satisfy human needs,’’ it is also true that Soviet Russia is 
86 times more successful in satisfying Comrade Ostrog- 
liadov’s needs than the needs of his workers. The word 
fetishist will reply that Comrade Ostrogliadov is not working 
to make profits for shareholders but for the state. The word 
fetishist forgets that even in capitalist England the State 
extracts a large share of any profits that are made. 

The basic problems of the economic order are, as I have 
said, the problem of production and the problem of distri- 
bution. The first is primarily economic, the second primarily 
ethical. Distribution depends on production, for unless 
goods are produced they cannot be distributed. Our first 
task must therefore be to discover an incentive to pro- 
duction. Soviet Russia has been far less successful in 
solving the problem of production, and no more successful 
in solving the problem of distribution, than capitalist 
countries. As indeed is admitted by those fervent pane- 
gyrists, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

“‘The U.S.S.R.,’’ they write, ‘‘cannot yet be shown to 
have reached the level of productivity per head of popula- 
tion enjoyed by the United Kingdom or some other 
European countries, or in the years prior to 1929, by the 
United States.’’® 

On the question of distribution the Webbs write, ‘‘The 
maximum divergence of individual incomes in the U.S.S.R., 
taking the extreme instances,’’ is ‘‘probably as great as the 
corresponding divergences, in incomes paid for actual parti- 
cipation in work, in Great Britain if not in the United States. 
It is not clear whether the divergence between the extreme 
instances in the Soviet Union is actually widening.’’? 





6 & 7 Sidney and Beatrice Webb: Soviet Communism, (Victor 
Gollancz), pp. 1036, 1207. 
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For twenty years the Komintern has enjoyed undisputed 
control over an empire abundantly provided with natural 
resources and equal in area to one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face. The cost of the Communist experiment has been a 
sum of human suffering beyond all computation, and the 
result achieved has been a tragically low standard of living. 

When André Gide criticized the gross exploitation of the 
Russian workers, ‘‘un excellent marxiste’’ replied, ‘‘You 
understand nothing. Communism is not opposed to the 
exploitation of men by Man. How many times need I repeat 
this? And accepting this you can be as rich as an Alexis 
Tolstoy or a singer in Grand Opera provided that you have 
acquired your fortune by your own personal work. In your 
contempt and your hatred for money and property I see a 
regrettable survival of your early Christian ideas.’’* And 
the Communist added that these Christian ideas had nothing 
in common with Marxism. 

True enough, but the Communists in England, France 
and the United States who are endeavouring to form a 
common front with Christians as the first step towards the 
destruction of Christianity, are less candid than Gide’s 
Marxist friend. Russia’s failure is twofold. The Russians 
have failed as producers because they have tried to dispense 
with the profit motive, and they have failed as the architects 
of a new order because they have relied above all on hatred 
and terrorism. 

Work may be divided into the work which is its own 
reward and the drudgery which requires a special incentive. 
Admittedly creation is as necessary to the artist as pro- 
creation to the lover; admittedly research is its own reward 
to the true scientist. The true artist and the true scientist 
only ask from society the modest livelihood which will leave 
them free for their work and liberate them from sordid 
anxieties. Doctors are often cited by Socialists as men who 
work without thought of the profit motive. There are cer- 
tainly many physicians to whom medicine is a vocation, but 





8 André Gide: Retouches &@ mon Retour de l’U.R.S.S., (Gallimard,) 
p. 60. 
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there are others, as that eminent Socialist, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, has been at some pains to prove in the preface to his 
play, The Doctor’s Dilemma. The profession of arms 
supplies Socialists with yet another misleading analogy. It 
was not, we are told, the profit motive which inspired the 
volunteers in the Great War. ‘‘If men are prepared to die 
for their country why should they not be ready to work for 
it?’’ Socialists have always envied the military tradition, 
however much they may inveigh against militarism. Marx 
observed with disgust that the officers who had gone over 
to the people in the 1848 Revolution had proved unsatis- 
factory. ‘‘This mob of military men possesses an incredibly 
disgusting corps spirit. They hate each other like poison 
and envy each other the slightest distinction like school- 
boys, but they stand together like one man against the 
‘civilians’.’’? Now this ‘‘incredibly disgusting corps spirit’’ 
is essentially aristocratic. The officer, like the priest, may 
be recruited from any class, but unless, like the priest, he 
feels that he belongs to a caste set apart from other men, 
he is unlikely to be a successful leader in the exacting 
emergencies of war. Admittedly it is not the profit motive 
which keeps men in front line trenches, but a spirit which is 
essentially feudal and aristocratic, and therefore a spirit 
which the Socialist detests. The feudal tradition that every 
privilege involves a corresponding obligation still survives 
in the front line trenches. The officer commands respect 
because his privileges are balanced by the greater risk which 
he runs. The casualties among officers are proportionately 
higher than the casualties in the ranks. The comradeship of 
the trenches is admittedly not based on a partnership of 
profit but on a partnership of honour. But though it is a 
point of honour not to shirk danger at the front, it is almost 
a point of honour to shirk work behind the lines. If the 
conduct of men under fire is cited as an argument for 
Socialism, the behaviour of a soldier on fatigue duty casts a 
certain doubt on the value of work uninfected by the profit 


9 Franz Mehring: Karl Marx, translated by Edward Fitzgerald, (John 
Lane), p. 236. 
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motive, and directed solely for the common good. 

The conservatism which is characteristic of all State con- 
trolled institutions, whether Capitalist or Socialist, is very 
pronounced in the Army. General J. F. C. Fuller tells me 
that his regiment (Oxford Light Infantry) was in 1898 far 
superior in drill to other regiments because they were only 
go years behind the times, having adopted the drill system of 
Sir John Moore, whereas the other regiments were still 
drilling on the basis of methods used in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Fire drill for a breech loader remained 
the same as that for a muzzle loader. The Maxim gun 
originally went into action as a small cannon on wheels with 
a soldier riding on each side. Eventually it was placed on a 
tripod. Because maxim guns had been placed on tripods 
the Lewis gun, which was designed to be propped up on a 
trench, was also provided with tripods. The Field Service 
Regulations issued after the War were very similar to those 
issued before the War. The doctrine was still preached that 
the bayonet was necessary to consolidate the victory which 
the rifle had prepared, in spite of the fact that bayonet 
charges are unknown in modern war." 

The immense wastage of food and ammunition in the 
Great War was symptomatic of all State controlled institu- 
tions. Wastage is not unknown under Capitalism, but the 
incentive to economy is ever present, since the merchant 
whose produce is wasted is liable to go bankrupt. His 
balance sheets record with unwelcome accuracy the results 
of all unproductive developments, but though a State may 
go bankrupt, a Government department can continue to 
waste money indefinitely without any automatic warning 
such as is provided by annual balance sheets. There is a 
world of difference between spending one’s own money and 
spending Government money. 

Economic reformers may be divided into those who realise 
that certain activities, such as the army, must be State 
controlled, and that other economic activities must be 








10 See also General Fuller’s brilliant book The Army in My Time. 
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partially controlled to prevent the exploitation of the weak, 
but who regard every extension of State control with dark 
distrust, and the ardent planners for whom bureaucratic 
control is an end in itself, and who welcome every extension 
of State control as a stage towards the Utopia of complete 
socialisation. There is nothing in the experience of mankind 
to allay the doubts of the anti-Socialist, or to encourage the 
hopes of the Socialist. The bureaucracies of to-day still 
reveal the same inherent weaknesses which have provided 
satirists from Aristotle to Gogol with a butt for their irony. 
Socialism multiplies office holders all jealously concerned to 
defend their own status, and resentful of any intrusion on 
their particular territories, yet loth to assume responsibility. 

“‘For all its officiousness,’’ writes von Mises, ‘‘such a 
bureaucracy offers a classic example of human indolence. 
Nothing stirs when no external stimulus is present. In the 
nationalized concerns, existing within a society based for the 
most part on private ownership of the means of production, 
all stimulus to improvements in process comes from those 
entrepreneurs who as contractors for semi-manufactured 
articles and machines hope to make a profit by them. The 
heads of the concern itself seldom, if ever, make innovations. 
They content themselves with imitating what goes on in 
similar privately-owned undertakings. But where all con- 
cerns are socialized there will be hardly any talk of reforms 
and improvements.’”!4 

The Socialist dream of a society in which men will gladly 
work not for profit but for the State is, as Mr. Walter 
Lippman remarks, based on ‘‘a crudely naive conception 
of the nature of property.’ The Socialist identifies 
property with the residual title deeds. The residual owner 
of all the land of England is, as Mr. Lippmann points out, 
the King, but the lands of England are not administered 
for the benefit of the King. Socialists assume that the legal 





11 Ludwig von Mises: Socialism, translated by J. Kahane, (Jonathan 
Cape), p. 207. ; ‘ 

12 & 13 Walter Lippman: The Good Society, (Little, Brown), pp. 72, 
83. 
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THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


transference of ownership to the State will automatically 
transfer to the citizens the enjoyment of the property thus 
transferred. This simple faith in the magic of title deeds is 
an example of word fetishism. No Socialist has attempted 
to prove that the mere act of transferring ownership to the 
State provides any guarantee against exploitation of citizens 
by State officials. It is easy to transfer title deeds, less easy 
to decide how the property theoretically owned by all 
citizens is to be administered in their interests. The experi- 
ence of centuries negates that facile and unscientific assump- 
tion which is the corner stone of the Socialistic structure, that 
property which is held in trust for the people will be adminis- 
tered in the interests of the people and not in the interest of 
the official trustees. 

‘‘In short, communism,’’ writes Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
‘‘when it abolishes private property in productive capital, 
establishes a new kind of property in the public offices 
which manage the collective capital. The commissars 
replace the capitalists, exercising the same powers or greater 
ones, enjoying the same social privileges or greater ones, and 
though their money incomes may be less, their luxuries less 
florid, they have everything that could tempt the less 
favoured to envy them, to challenge them, and to strive to 
replace them. The social situation and the psychological 
mechanism which exist to-day, and which according to 
communist theory divide society into antagonistic classes, 
remain intact in the communist order. The only difference 
is that whereas under capitalism social advantages give 
political power, under communism political power gives 
social advantages. Thus the struggle for wealth is trans- 
muted into a struggle for power, and the party of Stalin puts 
to death the partisans of Trotsky.’’% 

ARNOLD LUNN. 
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FRENCH ANTI-CLERICALISM 


There are few countries the world knows better than 
France; yet few countries are less understood. Nearly all 
the opinions which foreigners are accustomed to express 
about France appear, to the eyes of a Frenchman, to be 
tainted with error or, at very least, to be unfair generalisa- 
tions. 

Will this be thought a mere reaction of patriotic pride? 
A refusal to recognise ourselves in portraits which do not 
flatter us? Perhaps; but it is not only that. For a French- 
man will, as often as not, refuse to recognise himself in 
foreign portraits which flatter him as well as in some he 
finds less gratifying. Even before criticising what is said 
of him, he is suspicious, mistrustful. 

For he is aware even though he be incapable of analysing 
it, of the immense complexity of France and things French. 
France is a nation with a long history, wherein a great 
variety of traditions intermix and intertwine. Her apparent 
cohesion, however striking it may seem to the foreign 
observer, covers an astonishing diversity of very variegated 
provincial families, and, in the phrase of Maurice Barrés, 
of ‘‘spiritual families.’’ Monsieur Durand and Monsieur 
Lévy may be as alike as twin brothers, but they are never- 
theless profoundly different. And if Monsieur Durand is a 
native of Paris, and Monsieur Lévy saw the light at Mul- 
house, the difference will be very great indeed. The swarm- 
ings of parliamentary parties and groups, the rise and fall 
of a bewildering variety of political formations and of 
literary cliques—with all of which the foreigner observer 
finds it very hard to keep peace—bear ceaseless and ever 
changing witness to the truth of this. 


* * * x 


Foreign views of French anti-clericalism are apt to be 
particularly distorted; foreign generalisations about it par- 
ticularly sweeping and misleading. Until the rise of Soviet 
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Russia, France was generally understood to be the most 
anti-clerical—even the most anti-religious—country of the 
world. Even to-day something of that idea persists, and 
Nazi Germany, persecutor of every religion, knows well how 
to employ the lingering legend to its own best advantage in 
its world-propaganda. 

Only a short while ago an eminent Italian prelate passing 
through Paris was astounded to see French priests wearing 
their cassocks in public, and he congratulated them on their 
courage. He really believed that to go about the streets of 
Paris in ecclesiastical dress was to risk one’s life! 

France, an essentially anti-clerical country? . . . It is easy 
to say it. But the facts do not support so sweeping an 
affirmation. 

It is true that the French Government remains definitely 
‘“Jaique’’ and that to the extent of preserving its 
‘“‘neutrality,’’ not only with regard to religious denomina- 
tions, but even with regard to God Himself. It is true, too, 
that the Government-controlled schools in France are also 
‘“‘neutral,’’ with a ‘‘neutrality’’ that is sometimes accom- 
panied by dissimulated, or overt, hostility towards religion. 
It is true that the laws for the expulsion of the religious 
Orders passed in Ig01 and 1904, remain unrepealled and 
unmodified on the statute book. 

But, notwithstanding the letter of the law, Religious of all 
Orders live and flourish in France; they build new monas- 
teries and convents, they carry on and develop their work, 
they recruit new members, they prosper. All that in the full 
light of day. And when Monsieur Blum, Socialist and Jew, 
accorded the one and only newspaper interview of his 
ministerial career, it was to a Catholic paper demonstra- 
tively edited and directed by a group of Friars! 

The ‘‘neutral’’ schools, the laicised colleges and lycées, 
even the State controlled elementary schools, the great 
strongholds of anti-clericalism, have produced an élite of 
Christian teachers and students. Catholic influence is upper- 
most in the institutions for higher education, the Universi- 
ties and ‘‘Grandes Ecoles’’; in the secondary schools, that 
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infiuence is considerable; in the elementary schools it is 
beginning to be felt, so much so that the (Socialist) National 
Syndicate of Teachers is becoming very anxious about it. 

The Popular Front Government—the most ‘‘Left’’ that 
France has ever known—accorded a magnificent reception 
to the Papal Legate Cardinal Pacelli, on the occasion of his 
visit to Lisieux. The President of the Republic attended the 
religious solemnities of the re-construction of Rheims 
Cathedral. And when, quite recently, Monsieur Jean Zay, 
President of Public Instruction, opened a new ‘“‘refuge’’ in 
the Alps, it was to the accompaniment of the blessing given 
by a priest from Chamonix. 

In all this, certainly, there may be plenty to bewilder the 
uninitiated foreign observer. 
* * * * 

Another false idea which is current outside of France is 
that which makes a hard and fast opposition between the old 
Royalist France, ‘‘eldest daughter of the Church,’’ and the 
France of to-day, champion of anti-clericalism, eldest 
daughter of the Revolution. 

But French anti-clericalism is not a thing of yesterday, 
nor was it begotten of the French Revolution; neither the 
political anti-clericalism of the civil authorities nor the 
“‘pepular’’ anti-clericalism of the masses. 

We must distinguish clearly between these two forms of 
anti-clericalism. The first is essentially pragmatic. Its 
primary concern is opposition to any encroachment on the 
temporal order by the spiritual, and in this we may recognise 
its justice. But this in practice comes to mean opposition to 
the just and regular claims of the spiritual order. Some- 
times this form of anti-clericalism has taken the shape of an 
attempt to utilize spiritual forces for its own political ends. 
Examples in history will be recalled: Philippe le Bel’s brutal 
treatment of the unhappy Boniface VIII by his hired 
assassins; Charles VII and Louis XI tightening their hold 
on the French clergy by the Pragmatic Sanction; Francois I 
trying to wrest from the Church a concordat for the benefit 
of the French Monarchy; Louis XII supporting and impos- 
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ing Gallicanism and entering into conflict with the Papacy 
regarding the ‘‘Régale’’( tax on vacant Bishoprics); Louis 
XV expelling the Jesuits; Louis-Philippe, the bourgeois and 
anti-clerical monarch, amazed by the faith of a Montalem- 
bert. . . To say nothing of Napoleon who attempted a sort 
of compromise between the tradition of the Revolution and 
the traditions of monarchical absolutism. 

The leading supporters of this long tradition of official 
French anti-clericalism were the Court lawyers—such as 
that Nogaret who insulted Boniface VIII—and in later years 
the parliamentarians. The great jurist Portalis, who framed 
the ‘‘Articles Organiques’’ appended unilaterally by the State 
to the Napoleonic Concordat, was perhaps the best example 
of the type. And it was from among these jurists, formed 
by the absolutist traditions of Roman Law, that the Revolu- 
tion recruited an important element in its personel. Its anti- 
clericalism was, therefore, a heritage from Royalist times, 
a heritage which it increased and enhanced considerably 
under the influence of the teaching of the philosophers of 
the ‘‘age of Enlightenment.’’ The Revolution made a theory 
and doctrine of what had been hitherto only political tactics 
or lawyers’ chicanery. But it created nothing new. 

‘Popular’ anti-clericalism was a very different thing, but 
its history is quite as ancient. We can see it already in the 
fables and the vernacular verses of the middle ages. It was 
neither a doctrine nor a nicely calculated tactical policy. It 
was rather the expression of a spirit of criticism, always 
prone to satire, and sometimes of a certain bitterness brought 
about by the presence of abuses which were all too real. 
But sometimes it has been occasioned by less noble feelings 
—envy, jealousy, the touchy self-assertiveness of the rising 
bourgeoisie. Such anti-clericalism was not incompatible with 
a serene religious faith and a more or less fervent practice of 
the Christian life. 

With the Renascence and the Wars of Religion a third 
type of anti-clericalism began to make its appearance. It is 
already installed, powerful but obscure, under the reign of 
Louis XIV and with the ‘‘libertine’’ current that accom- 
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panied it. We find it in the full light of day in the time maj 


of the Regency and under Louis XV among the am 
““philosophes’’ and the encyclopedists. It was soon to split que 
up into subsidiary forms and tendencies; Voltaire and his rad: 
disciples concentrated their attack on the clergy and revealed oe 
religion; Helvetius went to the extremes of atheism; met 
Rousseau invented the Neo-Christianity of the Vicaire dir 
Savoyard. But of these the strongest tendency, that which elec 
corresponded most successfully to the French mentality and ger 
to that of the triumphant bourgeoisie, was that of Voltaire, I 
himself a Parisian and a bourgeois. dov 
* * * * 

or 

All these three traditions have contributed something to soa 
French anti-clericalism as it still lingers to-day. fou 

If we would analyse contemporary anti-clericalism in An 
France into its component factors, we shall find in the first at 
place an intellectual anti-clericalism—coherent and dog- ne: 
matic. Truly this element, very influential during the last the 
century, in the days of Gambetta, Jules Ferry and Clemen- tin 
ceau, is no longer representative. The vast majority of fg, 
French intellectuals is Catholic, or sympathetic towards | 
Catholicism, or at the very least without hatred or hostility me 
towards Christianity. Exception must be made of the cul 
Marxists and their like, who are pretty numerous, but who its 
are anti-religious rather than anti-clerical; and for that very it i 
reason the danger which they present is of quite another Te 
kind. 

I think that the last and most faithful representative of pe 
the old intellectual anti-clericalism is Alain; but I must add res 
that old age seems to be doing even him a lot of good, and lit 
that even his anti-clerical ardour is beginning to cool. lik 

The anti-clericalism of the elementary school-teachers seems Pe 
to be a decadent form of this intellectual anti-clericalism. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that all the elementary sh 
school-teachers are anti-clerical. Among them are to be be 
found good Catholics, some who are indifferent, and a good (S 
number who follow their anti-clerical leaders sheeplike, ar 
without much knowing or caring why. If it is said that the - 
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majority of school-teachers is anti-clerical—and of that I 
am not very sure—their anti-clericalism is nevertheless a 
queer amalgam of superficial Marxism, of old-fashioned 
radical Republicanism, of positivism, of Voltairianism, and 

. of the spirit of rivalry. (For both in the small and 
medium size villages, the influence of the teacher rivals 
directly that of the Curé—sometimes, alas, even on the 
electoral platform. And if all school teachers are not 
geniuses, every Curé is not a Curé d’Ars.) 

Further down the list of anti-clericals—much further 
down—we meet with the various ‘‘Freethinkers’ Societies,’’ 
composed for the most part (I am sorry to say it but it is the 
truth) of imbeciles and brawlers. Among their members are 
found plenty of Anarchists—the least intelligent of the 
Anarchists. The strength and influence of these societies was 
at one time pretty considerable. They are now reduced to 
nearly zero, save only in a few backward provinces where 
the tactlessness of certain local Catholics revives them from 
time to time for a fresh campaign on the subject of 
“‘scandals.”’ 

Hiding behind intellectual anti-clericalism is Free- 
masonry. Freemasonry is still very powerful, but incal- 
culably less so than before the war. It complains much of 
its failure to gain new membership among the young, and 
it is a prey to very serious internal divisions. ‘‘I] pleut sur le 
Temple.’’ It is a critical time for French Masonry. 

This doctrinaire anti-clericalism is represented by a few 
periodicals. Of these some, like Le Calotte, which is hardly 
read nowadays except by a few elderly shoemakers (I speak 
literally), are frankly ignoble. Others are more reputable; 
like La Lumiére over which pontificates the citizen Louis 
Perceau, ultimus doctor of the old French anti-clericalism. 

Turning to contemporary political anti-clericalism, it 
should be remarked that there is here a sharp division 
between the Communists (S.F.I.C.) and the Socialists 
(S.F.1.0.). The former loudly repudiate the old bourgeois 
anti-clericalism, but announce themselves as anti-religious, 
and try in some fashion or another to reconcile their doctri- 
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naire atheism with the political policy of the main tendue 
(united front with the Christian workers). Bourgeois anti- 
clericalism has taken up its abode with the Socialists. But 
here there are exceptions among certain intelligent and edu- 
cated members of the party, such as M. Léon Blum. But 
the average Socialist at the present time seems to be anti- 
clerical rather than anti-religious. The Radical Party, whose 
anti-clericalism was at one time both theoretic and political, 
has now solemnly broken with anti-clericalism through the 
mouthpiece of its president, M. Campinchi; but Masonic 
influences are still very strong among the Radicals. 
* * * * 


Political anti-clericalism is in abeyance. It no longer has 
any pretext for existence. Although never before have the 
Catholics of France been so strongly organised, yet at the 
same time never have they been so independent of political 
factions and coteries. Although never before has the French 
Episcopate shown so great a solicitude for temporal affairs, 
yet this is done without compromise of the Church with any 
party or coalition. From this standpoint it is impossible to 
praise too highly the policy of men like Cardinal Verdier 
who have been able at one and the same time to go right 
to the heart of the social problems of our time and yet keep 
out of the political arena. This conduct has won almost 
unanimous respect for French Catholics, and, in the Com- 
munist policy of the main tendue, however much we may 
distrust it, we may see a proof of the respect it has inspired 
outside the Church. It has become customary to recognise 
Catholicism as a force that must be reckoned with—a free 
and independent force, outside and above the parties. 

It is among certain parties of the Right, and notably in 
Action Frangaise, that political anti-clericalism has now 
found its home. It is difficult for many of those Rightists to 
forgive the Church—which they had always understood to 
be their natural ally—for this very freedom and indepen- 
dence. They see them as a cowardly compromise with the 
hated Left. They give vent to their ill-humour in incessant 
recriminations against the ‘‘Christian Reds.’’ And in their 
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eyes the most Red among them are, as is fitting, the 
Cardinals. * . * * 

There remains for consideration ‘‘Popular’’ anti-cleri- 
calism, the anti-clericalism of the common people. This is 
something very difficult to define, for it is nothing more 
definite than a vague sentiment. It is a complex sentiment 
to which many very different factors contribute. There is 
in it an element of good-humoured ‘‘blague’’ about the 
“‘Curés.’’? An element of ill-defined distrust of the ‘“hommes 
noirs’’ in whom traditional superstition fears a bearer of bad 
luck which exercises some dark power over wives and upsets 
the harmony of family life (La Bigotte by the anti-clerical 
playwright Jules Renard is instructive on this element)— 
an uncanny force which entices daughters into convents and 
sons into seminaries. There is an element, too, of resent- 
ment against these preachers of disagreeable truths and in- 
convenient morality, everlasting kill-joys and wet-blankets. 
There is an element of human respect and pride, religious 
practice being considered unworthy of a grown-up male. 
Finally there is an element of jealousy of these talkers of 
Latin who, even though born of the people and living as 
the poorest of the poor, are yet more educated than the 
ordinary run of men and have white hands unmarked by 
the signs of manual toil. The old Radical anti-clericalism 
could make good capital out of this complex of popular 
sentiment. 

But this anti-clericalism is full of contradictions. The 
anti-clerical is indignant at the thought that the Curé should 
exercise any influence over his wife, but all the same he 
sends her to church, for ‘‘women must have religion’’ ; 
and besides, she prays for him, ‘‘and after all, one never 
knows. ...’’ He is afraid for his children lest they get the 
idea that they have a religious vocation, but all the same he 
sends his sons to Catechism and his daughter is en pension 
with the ‘‘good Sisters.’’ He mocks at, or makes light of, 
holy things, but he takes care to be married in church, to 
have his children christened, and he claims for himself a 
religious funeral—‘‘one cannot die like a dog.’’ He runs 
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down the Curés, but he finds that, after all, his own Curé 
is a fine fellow and ‘‘if all others were like him we could get 
along with them all right’’ (in contrast to the Catholics who 
usually have a high opinion of priests in general but make 
an exception of their own Curé, because they are constantly 
comparing him with an abstract ideal). 

This kind of anti-clericalism seems to be, it must be 
admitted, an essential trait of the French character. But 
even this has been weakening in recent years. The war which 
mingled priests and people in the comradeship of the 
trenches has dissipated much prejudice. Moreover, a new 
generation of young priests has arisen who are active, alive, 
joyous, very close to the people. The Frenchman of to-day 
sees something of the lives of the parish priests and their 
vicaires; he knows their poverty and devotedness; he values 
the fine work of movements like the Catholic Scouts and the 
J.O.C. All these things have compelled him to revise his 
judgment about the clergy of his country. 

* * 


* * 


To sum up. Intellectual anti-clericalism is in decay. Poli- 
tical anti-clericalism is, for the time being, dormant. Popu- 
lar anti-clericalism exists, but it is on the wane. 

Are then, French Catholics to do nothing but rest in com- 
placent satisfaction? No. For none of these three forms of 
anti-clericalism is yet altogether extinct. And none of them 
will be altogether extinct before the day of Judgment. 
French Catholics are called upon to take advantage of the 
lull in the storm for the deepening of their Christian lives 
and for the conquest of souls for Christ. They have already 
re-occupied territories which had been thought for ever 
wrested from them. They must prevent the revival of anti- 
clericalism itself, and one of the best means for that is to de- 
prive anti-clericalism not only of every pretext for existence, 
but even of every appearance of such pretext. They must 
see to it that if the Church and clergy are attacked again 
it will not be on account of their human failings and faults, 
but solely on account of their fidelity to the truth that is in 
Christ Jesus. JoserH FOLLIET. 
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THE NEW AGE 


That European society is in a state of decline is generally 
accepted. That the Catholic influence on the institutions of 
that society has been seriously diminished if not altogether 
eliminated is deplored by those who appreciate the Church’s 
civilising power. The latter naturally do everything possible 
to reassert the claims of the Church and serious men of all 
kinds endeavour according to their limited means to prevent 
the decline. It may however be more useful and it seems 
more in accordance with the facts to regard the new age as 
already begun and, if not completely to solve, at least to 
propose a number of questions about the newest tendencies. 

The fundamental fact is that our civilisation is something 
utterly different from what is properly described as Euro- 
pean civilisation. The latter was established through the 
contact of the Roman and Barbarian worlds under the guid- 
ing influence of the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church 
fused them and gave to society its distinguishing mark. 

It is not a question of whether there were more baptised 
or better Catholics in medizval times than there are in our 
own day. It is rather that society was then Catholic in out- 
look, with religion influencing all aspects of private and 
public life, while to-day it can no longer be called even 
Christian. 

The rulers of medizval society, the Guelfs and the Ghibel- 
lines, the Hohenstaufens and the Carolingians, Henry II 
and Philip the Fair, quarrelling with one another, dis- 
obedient to the head of Christendom, were all Catholics by 
Baptism and profession. Further, even while rejecting it in 
practice, they recognised the authority of the Church in 
principle and again and again returned, submissive and 
repentant, composing their quarrels and abandoning their 
crimes, to the feet of Peter’s successor. The same spirit 
prevailed amongst the turbulent barons and nobles who 
oppressed the common people as the capitalist exploiter does 
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to-day. Only the latter is not open as they were to more 
benign influences which might bring them to alleviate the 
lot of the poor. And the common people themselves, sinful 
and depressed, yet had a capacity for rising to the heights 
of sanctity and possessed a dignity which seem utterly lost 
to modern man. 

There was deep Faith, properly based on the authority 
of God revealing Himself in the Incarnation and received 
from the Church which He established to propagate His 
Revelation. There was a moral system, recognized not only 
by the individual but by society and with it a deep sense 
of the real meaning of sin. The Church’s teaching on Faith 
and Morality had far-reaching effects in the form of social 
institutions which attempted to ensure justice in commercial 
dealings and recognition of the dignity of human person- 
ality; her intervention too was often effective in promoting 
peace and reconciliation between princes and securing 
humane treatment for their subjects. 

In the sphere of art, the medizval achievement is visible 
in the clearest fashion even to modern eyes. Pictures and 
statues, churches and even public buildings retain a beauty 
which can only be the result of Faith. Recreation itself was 
a form of rejoicing at the good dispositions of the Almighty. 
Sunday was passed in imitation of His eternal rest and of 
His joy in the creative work He had accomplished, other 
days were set apart for rest and happiness because God had 
chosen then to take one of His saints to Himself. 

There is not space to show how that influence faded. It 
must however be recalled that the Faith was attacked at its 
foundations by certain leaders of the pagan Renaissance 
and in the Reformation which followed it. The divisions of 
Europe were accentuated by the religious wars and the peace 
of Westphalia established the principle of secularism in 
politics. The absolutist rulers made the Church their slave 
instead of their director and when the mob rose up to over- 
throw them the Church also lost not only privilege but much 

of its power. Revolutionary liberalism was its sworn enemy 
but, precisely for that reason, also oppressed the very masses 
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THE NEW AGE 


whom it professed to free. To-day the long de-Christianized 
masses have either expressed themselves in entirely new 
religious, political and social forms or are still struggling 
against a decadent, bewildered but anti-Catholic liberalism. 

Fascism, National-Socialism and Communism have this 
at least in common, that they are mass-movements. They 
may in the end betray the masses and in fact have already 
in many respects betrayed them, but what strength they 
retain is due to this fact that the vehement impulse of the 
mass which gave them their origin is still far from being 
spent. Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin are all men of the people 
and embody in themselves the spirit of their respective 
nations in the present age. The two last are implacably 
opposed to the influence of the Catholic Church or of any 
Christian body on the institutions over which they have con- 
trol and they claim for their own movements the dignity of 
a veritable religion. The Fascist leader may not go so far, 
but the Church’s influence on society is only permitted 
through her modification of the lives and outlook of 
individuals. Not one of them has the Catholic outlook 
possessed by the wildest medizval freebooter. 

Nor are their fellow-rulers in a much better state. There 
are men of State who are excellent Catholics and good Chris- 
tians but practically none who are in a position to apply the 
Church’s teaching to the elevation of society. Salazar is 
doing a great deal in Portugal, but that is at Europe’s 
extremity. Imredy might do much in Hungary, were it 
not that his country is subject to the same pressure which 
brought about the collapse of Austria. Franco can help to 
restore the old spirit in Spain, provided that he regards the 
Church as a benign educator and directive force and not as 
a mere handmaid. The noblest Catholic statesman of them 
all, who really had achieved much with limited means and 
against the most stubborn resistance—Schuschnigg—was the 
first victim of the new barbarians. 

The fate of Austria is indeed the most striking example 
of the advance into a newer, rougher age. In that small 
country an attempt was made to revive the spirit of Christen- 
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dom and the Catholic order, as it were, in miniature. It 
failed because there, as over the greater part of Europe, 
politicians simply did not comprehend the meaning of Cath- 
olicism as a way of life. It failed because the more powerful 
classes either saw the Church as a mere adjunct to the State 
or maintained an outlook which strangely mingled 
nineteenth century Liberalism with National-Socialist fer- 
vour. Above all, it failed because it had not been able to 
win over the masses and because the few capable educators 
had not had the means or the time to lift up the people to a 
healthy Christian view of society. 

The new age is the age of the masses and the failure of 
the liberal politicians even to provide a temporary solution 
of their problems is a sign of the gravity of the crisis. Man 
does not live by bread alone. The German worker may have 
to limit his consumption of butter and many may be starv- 
ing in Soviet Russia, but in both countries there is a little 
attempt to give to arduous labour a dignity and sanctity 
which is unknown elsewhere. And in every sphere, even 
while they are continuously exploited the masses are striving 
to express themselves. 

The mentality of the age is expressed in forms of poetry, 
music and art which are often crude but bear unquestionably 
the character of the mass. In Russia all these things are 
professedly proletarian and in Germany all art is discounted 
which does not in some way reflect the ideals of the National- 
Socialist mass-movement. The average film, wildly 
emotional and amoral, at once appeals to the crowd and 
expresses its state of mind. Those who look for something 
different in the world of art are either in the last stage of 
liberal decadence themselves or have recourse to the older 
masters or, finally, strive to find a more noble realisation 
of the spirit of the new age. An interesting example of the 
last effort is Hindemith’s Opera, Mathis der Maler. The 
period is that of the peasants’ war in Germany, but a great 
deal of the text is equally applicable to modern conditions 
and in its original meaning describes precisely such a mass- 
movement as is typical of the present age. The music is 
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THE NEW AGE 


undoubtedly of a higher standard than jazz, but it too be- 
longs to the twentieth century and is so far removed from 
the delicacy of Mozart or even the particular grandeur of 
Beethoven that it must be regarded not merely as the pro- 
duct of a later period but of an entirely new age. 

Almost without knowing it, it seems, we have passed into 
the atmosphere of a ruder, more primitive order of things; 
in fact, even such order as we now possess is threatened 
and chaos may come upon us at any instant. But we must 
avoid two grave errors; one is to attempt to return to an 
age which is gone forever and the other to regard the present 
as wholly bad. It is the same fundamental humanity which 
is involved, the humanity created by God, naturally good 
but tainted first by sin and touched afterwards by the 
Divinity of Christ, tending always to evil but yearning also 
constantly for complete union with the Divine. That 
humanity which was once joined to the Divinity is the raw 
material on which Christ’s Church works and, out of the 
ruin to which it has been led, it will rise again and enter 
into the full glory of the newest age. 


EDWARD QUINN. 
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THE LONDON HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


CATHOLICS are often criticised, where social questions are 
concerned, of talking much and doing little. This is not the 
place to make public confession—usually unwarranted, 
almost always odious; and whether or not there is justifica- 
tion for this criticism is more a matter for private examina- 
tion of conscience. The fact remains that a certain empty 
verbosity is a fault to which fallen human nature is only 
too prone, and it is some gain if we are alive to the 
possibility in us of that strain of Pharisaism, ‘‘for they say 
and do not.’’ 

The Young Christian Workers’ Movement strives to coun- 
teract this tendency. Having before its eyes the words of 
Pope Pius XI that ‘‘the first apostles of the workers are the 
workers,’’ it aims at transforming the conditions in which the 
young workers live, not by force of arms, but by the love of 
Christ and of souls in Him. This means being intensely prac- 
tical, getting down to brass tacks, to concrete cases. A reali- 
zation of this has given birth, quitespontaneously, to a House 
of Hospitality in London, following the example of that in 
Wigan. The idea of wage-earners under present conditions 
extending hospitality on any considerable scale may seem 
fantastic, and the effort in London, from very small begin- 
nings, has not been without difficulties and seeming failures; 
but the work goes on, and appears to be growing. After 
some three months of life, this new venture is able to give 
some account of itself. Naturally, the control and direction 
of the house cannot be in the hands of those who are them- 
selves at work elsewhere all day, and there is now a resident 
voluntary staff, but the Young Christian Workers, after 
taking an active part in the starting of the house, assist 
whenever they can. 

Since the opening of the house on June 12th, over two 
hundred meals have been given, eighty nights’ rest, and 
twelve men have been completely fitted out with clothing and 
placed in work. That is on the material side, but who shall 
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THE LONDON HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


measure the spiritual gain that comes from the contact with 
a living Christian charity; the vision obtained of Christian 
truth, from a word in season on the Church’s social 
doctrine? 

A young ex-communist came to stay at the house, full of 
the usual complaints against the Church’s attitude to the 
working man. His contact with the members of the house 
led him to enquire into the teaching of the Papal encyclicals, 
and he returned to the sacraments after fourteen years. As 
this man’s health was bad, the house arranged for him to go 
to camp for a fortnight, and he has since written to tell the 
house of his happiness. Another man, as a result of his visit 
to the house, returned to the sacraments after twenty-three 
years. Something of the impression made upon those for 
whom the House was instituted may be gathered from the 
following letter: 

‘‘Just a note to let you know that I haven’t forgotten my duty 
to the house and enclosed find order for —_———,, which I shall 
send each month. I call your place St. Joseph’s House of 
Prosperity and will always be grateful to Fr. , for sending 
me up to you and thanks a million for all you and the boys 
have done for me. When a fellow is so many miles from his 
Mother and Dad and Family as I am, he sure does appreciate 
the kindness that has been shown to him.”’ 





Another important feature of the house is that it is a centre 
for those interested in Social Service. Recent visitors include 
a member of the Y.C.W. from Austria; J. Connelly, editor 
of the Canadian Social Forum; Fr. Paul H. Furfey of the 
Catholic University of America, and author of Fire on the 
Earth, Jean Doerane, leader of the Belgian J.O.C., and of 
course, Bob Walsh of the House of Hospitality at Wigan. 

One cannot but be struck by the fundamental and 
generous Christianity, which appears so unassumingly in 
this advanced post of the Church’s battlefield. Not the least 
of its arributes is the cheerfulness of its members in the face 
of great difficulties. Its connection with the Liturgical 
Movement—so closely linked with Catholic Action—is 
shown by the fact that the staff recite Compline together 
daily. 

It is clear that such a work cannot continue without some 
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material aid. The rent, the finding of meals, clothing, etc., 
for so many of Christ’s poor, taxes the resources of the house 
to the utmost. Gifts, not only of money, but of groceries, 
old clothes, bedding, etc., will be most gratefully received. 
Please address to: The Secretary, St. Joseph’s House, 129 
Malden Road, London, N.W.5. 


PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 


PROGRESS OF THE Y.C.W. 


Accounts of the Young Christian Workers’ Second Annual 
Congress have appeared in the Catholic Weekly Press. But 
a general reflection on their position in this country and 
their prospects in it might yet be useful. 

At the first Annual Congress, December 4th, 1937, at 
Wigan, six groups were represented, numbers in all about 
100. At the 1938 Congress, September 4th, at St. Dominic’s, 
London, N.W.5, II groups were represented and numbers 
approximately 200. There were boys also from places which 
have not yet a group but are preparing to start. The num- 
ber of Priests present at the meeting of Priests connected 
with the movement was also roughly double that of last 
year. And this year the Congress was honoured by the 
presence of the Cardinal. 

As at the last Congress the impression given by the 
members was that of real confidence in the enormous 
work the movement undertakes: to make itself responsible 
for every interest, spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, of 
the Young Worker. Indeed the responsibility is the inspira- 
tion, a point of strategy in Catholic Action. The London 
boys, to begin with, made all arrangements for the Congress 

—for feeding, for meetings, for transport in London; meet- 
ing trains and seeing off at all hours of the night and day. The 
Societies’ magazine was brought out (again exclusively by 
the efforts of the 14-25 years-old members), with a printed 
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PROGRESS OF THE Y.C.W. 


cover for the occasion. At the Congress meeting local section 
leaders from the North and South stood up and spoke prac- 
tically of the leakage, social problems of working youth in 
their districts, and remedies, which the inquiries of the 
leaders are discovering. 


Incidents in the history of the various groups show their 
spirit. The delegates leaving the North at 11-30 on the night 
previous to the Congress mostly went to Communion ata 7-30 
Mass on arrival—a long fast for a hungry boy. The Y.C.W. 
sections of London had had forty voluntary sellers of the 
Catholic Worker along the route of the Communist march 
on May Day and sold several thousand copies (with a purity 
campaign on the back, a new thing for May Day!) Another 
section did all the preliminary work of the foundation of a 
House of Hospitality. All sections are beginning to list their 
elementary school leavers and keep in contact with them, 
to preserve them in the Faith, to help them with social ser- 
vices. One Y.C.W. was in hospital and 15 Y.C.W.s visited 
him during the hour on Sunday afternoon in which he 
was allowed three visitors. I forget whether they sang their 
stirring song ‘‘Rouse Up’’ there. But they certainly sang 
it at the gates of Hyde Park on May Day. Another Y.C.W. 
died and without pre-arrangement all his group were at 
Mass next morning. 


It is a new militant Christianity. Dr. Furfey from 
America, addressing a Y.C.W. group, said he had come to 
Europe to study the new Catholic Social Movement and saw 
in it this new thing. It is not now simply a study of social 
reconstruction. It does not simply demand rights. It 
changes individuals. It is apostolate of the worker— 
formation as well as defence of him. The Worker is the 
apostle of the Worker, in a man-to-man or boy-to-boy 
language he can understand. 


The programme of the Y.C.W. is this: that the boy 
formed in the Y.C.W. school shall contact the working boy 
just before he leaves school and lapses. (One priest at the 
Congress confessed that all endeavours up the entry of the 
Y.C.W. had only succeeded in preventing the lapsing of 
20% of his parish’s working boys.) It will take him over 
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whole—see that he gets a job with reasonable prospects and 
suited to him; defend his interests in it, (partly through 
Unions which all members are encouraged to join and 
Christianise); it will give him social services outside, saving 
schemes and sickness service and the like (these are being 
slowly formed in England already); it will bring him into a 
form of instruction where his life is shown in its entirety 
worked out in terms of his faith, and its problems as so 
solved; it will give him an ideal of himself as an apostle and 
minister of direct social service to his friends. It will give 
him a pride in the status of worker for the sake of Christ. 
All will be centred round the Mass—in dialogue where 
possible so that he may remember his place in the Mass. 
And above all, as this early morning of the Y.C.W. shows, 
it is going to bring him the strengthening of companion- 
ship and joy, a social unity in the Church corresponding to 
the spiritual unity professed. Someone watching the 
Congress on September 4th remarked it was a triumph if 
only in the way it mixed the North and South. 

The Y.C.W. for boys is not yet authorised as a National 
Catholic Action movement. But already it has the individual 
approbation of the Cardinal and the two Archbishops and 
other Bishops. One great problem stands before it: will this 
country have a movement invoking a class-consciousness in 
religion? The Church has agreed to it in general. Cardinal 
Mercier objected, ‘‘It seems to split the Mystical Body of 
Christ.’’ Another Cardinal has answered, ‘‘It creates an 
antecedent unity.’’ Let each group find unity and solving 
its problems in the light of the faith and a deeper unity will 
come. Again, will this country tolerate the determined 
though tactful interference of one in another’s life for that 
other’s well being? The Y.C.W. is setting out to ‘‘conquer’’ 
and do it practically, house to house. It sounds a dangerous 
programme in England. But the Pope has expressed a wish 
that it should exist internationally. And all evidence so far 
goes to show that the Belgian-French methods require a little 
adaptation, but a very little, and they are working as well 
here as abroad. Which is a very great promise indeed. 


FINBAR SynnotTT, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CRISIS. We write these lines in anxious days—to be precise, 
on September 15th. Perhaps Europe has never known more 
anxious days nor the world brought so closely face to face 
with unimaginable disaster. We cannot know what non- 
sense—or what ‘‘treason’’—the events of the next few hours 
or days or weeks may make of what we may write. Already 
there is something approximating to a civil war in the 
Sudetenland, and if that continues or develops it is difficult 
to suppose that the Fiihrer can long restrain his hands from 
sending armed assistance to the aid of his Volksgenossen. 
Reports of Russian troop and warplane concentration, of 
arrogant Japanese declarations of adhesion to the anti- 
Comintern pact with their inevitable repercussions on the 
United States, contribute to give grounds for fear of a war, 
unparalleled in the technical perfection of its destructive- 
ness, which will be not only world-involving but world- 
encircling. A ray of hope, as well as a sensation of pardon- 
able pride to British citizens, is afforded by the unison 
announcements of to-day’s posters: Premier Flies to Hitler. 
The prayers of all believers and the hopes of all the world 
must be with them now in Berchtesgaden: a hope enhanced 
by the knowledge that the Fiihrer, who holds our destiny 
in his hands, who is contemptuous of diplomacy, weakness, 
intrigue and the sham of unrepresentative pseudo-democratic 
government, will understand the frank reasoning and firm 
will of one who will talk to him as man to man and has 
behind him the enthusiastic support of a people at least as 
numerous and strong as his own. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME. It is easy to talk of peace, as BLACK- 
FRIARS has consistently done, in times of peace; in time 
of war it is, at mildest, thought ‘‘unpatriotic.’’ We cannot 
foretell what will be thought of it by the time these pages 
are published. We can scarcely credit the imminence of a 
repetition of the popular hysteria of 1914-1918. The public 
has, on the whole, been very fairly informed of both sides 
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of the dispute and cannot be quickly convinced that, in the 
event of its being dragged into war, its own side has the 
exclusive approval of the angels and the gods of Civilization, 
Progress and the Self-Determination of Minorities. Para- 
doxically, but not unexpectedly, now that it comes to the 
point, it is the so-called pacifist organs of the Left parties 
that set out to acclimatise their readers to the idea of the 
inevitability and even the desirability of war, or worse, 
obscure the real immediate issues, its rights and wrongs, 
and foster a mood of universal ideological conflict and 
hatred with the device of ‘‘Anti-Fascism.’’ We find some 
comic relief in reading at this time the full-dress front-page 
tirade which Signore Guido Manacorda directed against 
BLACKFRIARS in the August 19th issue of CORRIERE DELLA 
SERA of Milan. Our only stated offences are the famous 
and still unwithdrawn misquotation which THE UNIVERSE 
fastened on us two years ago, and some ill-defined associa- 
tion with the ‘‘noto Don Sturzo.’’ For these we are 
described as ‘‘nuovi farisei,’’ are associated with ‘‘tutta una 
stampa, vuoi cattolica, vuoi pseudocattolica, vuoi 
pseudofilocattolica,’’? not to mention a ‘‘specie curiosis- 
sima dell’attuale fauna ideologica’’ (this description is con- 
sidered particularly ‘‘acute’’); and of course we have our 
Catholicity securely set in the customary inverted commas. 
But all this is only preparatory to the most damning epi- 
thet: we are pacifisto. Believe us, dear Signore Manacorda, 
we did not quite know what pacifist means in your country; 
but we stubbornly claim a much better title to the word than 
those who disgrace it in ours. We do not believe in peace at 
any price; we do not believe that war should never be waged. 
But emphatically we do not believe in world massacre and 
suicide at any price; and though it may suit you to call 
us Red, we are with anyone who will without doing injustice 
deliver us from that unspeakable crime, be he Fiihrer or 
Duce or Conservative Prime Minister. And, while we en- 
deavour to keep ‘‘outside and above the parties’’ so long as 
faith and morals are not involved, we are thoroughly ashamed 
of the foreign policy of our Labour Party leaders with their 
insistent demands for the defence of the integrity of the idiotic 
frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia, frontiers which, since the Ans- 
chluss, have lost even their very questionable raison d’étre. 
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IF WAR COMES. What then? For the individual Catholic 
the primary questions are the practical ones: To serve or not 
to serve? And if so, how? The discussions and con- 
troversies among us in recent years on the subject of con- 
scientious objection seem to have had the unfortunate result 
of leaving the impression in the minds of some that the ques- 
tion is for Catholics, not only in its applications but in 
principle, an open one; even that any Catholic conscientious 
objector is ipso facto a crank—and in all probability an 
Artist. That is not so; and ordinary traditional Catholic 
teaching on the subject must be preached opportune, 
importune. Here are some authoritative statements of it, 
conveniently collected in the September (American) 
CATHOLIC WORKER. 

Saint Augustine: 

‘‘A just man, if perchance he has occasion to take part in a 
war under a king, even a sacrilegious king, can fight at his king’s 
order without contravening justice if, disturbing the peace to 
maintain order, he is certain that what he is ordered to do is not 
contrary to the law of God, or at least, if he is not certain that it is 
contrary to it; with the result that it can happen that the injustice 
of the order renders the king guilty, while obedience leaves the 
soldier innocent.’’ (Contra Faustum Manicheum, Liber XXII, 


Caput. 75.) 

Francisco de Vitoria, O.P.: 

“If the injustice of the war is evident to the subject, he is not 
permitted to fight, even if the Prince [i.e. the sovereign civil 
authority] orders him to. That is obviousness itself. 

‘“‘y. No authority can order the putting to death of an innocent 
person. Now in this case the enemy are innocent persons; it is 
therefore not permitted to kill them. 

‘“‘2. The Prince sins in declaring war in this case; but ‘not only 
those who do wrong but they also that consent to them that do it 
are worthy of death’ [Rom. i, 32]; consequently, neither have 
the soldiers any excuse, if they are of bad faith. 

‘3. It is not permitted, even by order of the Prince, to put 
to death innocent citizens; no more is it permitted to put 
foreigners to death. 

“Tt follows that if in their conscience the subjects are convinced 
of the injustice of the war, it is not permitted them to wage it, 
whether or not they be in error; that is obvious, for ‘all that is 
not of faith is sin’ [Rom. xiv, 23].’’ (De Jure Belli, II, ii, 1.) 


Domingo Bajiez, O.P.: 
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“If the soldiers are certain that the Prince has some doubts 
about the justice of the war, it is not permitted them to fight, 
whether they be subjects or mercenaries; . . . for such a war is 
unjust . . . and the soldiers know it; consequently, it is not 
permitted them to take part in it.’” (Comm. in S. Th., 2a 2a, xl. 
1., dub. 6.) 

Juan Lopez of Salamanca: 

“If it seems to a subject that the true prince, who does not 
recognize any temporal superior, wages an unjust war and calls 
together his subjects for such a war, the subjects, whose con- 
science would thus be harmed, must not comply with the orders 
given them for it is better to obey God than men [Acts v, 29].”’ 
(Tract. de Bello.) 

St. Antoninus, O.P.: 

“‘The subject of him who wages war, if he follows him in an 
unjust war, knowing that it is unjust, is not, because he follows 
him, excused from sin nor exempt from the reparation*of the 
damage which he has himself caused.’’ (Summa, III, iv. 2.) 


Domingo Soto, O.P.: 

“‘The task of determining the justice of a war falls especially 
on the princes; hence, the soldiers will be excused, even though 
the injustice of the war is evident to the prince. However, the 
injustice can be so flagrant that the subjects themselves could not 
be excused.”’ 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER writer concludes: 

There is the medizval doctrine, and why should it not still be 
applied? Indeed, we of 1938 are in an eminently better position 
than our forefathers of several centuries ago to judge of the 
righteousness of a war we are called upon to participate in, for 
not only have we many more sources of information than they 
had concerning the events leading up to the war, but due to a 
great increase in educational opportunities, we also possess a 
larger historical background concerning wars in general. Hence 
it is that, armed with this background, we can penetrate the 
superficial appearance of justice of a present war and see it for 
what it is. 

We are not sure that things would be quite so easy; we 
have a sneaking suspicion that our ‘‘sources of information’’ 
may do as much to confuse as to enlighten counsel. 
Certainly we can make no dogmatic pronouncement in 
advance on the justice or injustice of a hypothetical war. It 
is probable that, even in the event, it will be impossible, 
and that even competent ecclesiastical authority will refrain 
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from doing so. It will be a matter for each individual con- 
science; and it is probable that Catholic consciences will 
find different and opposite solutions. We can only recall the 
fact that it is a matter of conscience and that it is not 
permitted us blindly and unthinkingly to follow the herd. 
These reminders are the more necessary because, as Don 
Sturzo says at the conclusion of an important study on the 
scope and limits of civil obedience in the modern State (VIE 
INTELLECTUELLE, Sept. 10): 

It has been observed that, notwithstanding the unanimous 
teaching of theologians, neither clerical nor lay Catholics have ever 
paid the least attention to their duty not to take part in an unjust 
war. On many occasions members of the clergy have taken the 
initiative in justifying war. . . 

It is only too true that facts, ancient and modern, demonstrate 
that (a) it is difficult in time of war to free oneself from the heated 
atmosphere required and to judge objectively the moral character 
of a war in which one’s own country is involved; and (b) a heavy 
responsibility rests on these Catholics . . 

It is clear that the citizen, even though he stand alone, who in 
conscience believes that in a particular case a war is manifestly 
unjust, has the duty not to obey, not to co-operate, and even to 
oppose the war if it is possible, according to the measure of his 
responsibilities. That will be for him the best sacrifice he can 
make for his conscience and for the good of his country. 


Whatever befall us, may there this time be no mutual 
recriminations among Catholics for those whose consciences 
bid them fight or refrain from fighting. 


MODERN WARFARE. Some will hardly believe themselves in 
1938 when they find Don Sturzo so ready, in view of ‘“‘le 
régime sociétaire et de droit international oi nous vivons, 
par l’existence d’organismes tels que la Société des Nations, 
la Cour de la Haye, l’Union Pan-américaine,’’ to 
‘“‘presume’’ the justice of a war waged by a modern ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ state. It is difficult to share this simple faith, but in 
any event we must not overlook the fact that the most serious 
problem for the Christian conscience to-day is less the justice 
of a cause than the realisation that even the justice of a cause 
cannot justify inherently evil means. Maritain again 
emphasises this point in an article, War and the Bombard- 
ment of Cities in THE COMMONWEAL (Sept. 2.): 
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War is a scourge worse than plague or famine; to consider it 
as a means good in itself for the achievement of political objectives 
is to be a barbarian. Yet there is the right of legitimate defence 
through armed resistance against an aggressor. Still, to refuse to 
carry even into war a concern for what is just and what is human 
is to allow oneself to become a murderous beast. In the very 
midst of horror a human being must try to remain human. 

Warfare to-day tends to be a paroxysm of ferocity directed and 
accentuated by technology. There can be no question of making 
war human; rather is it a question of not permitting war to 
become infinitely bestial. 

Some say that ‘‘that stage has already been reached; we shall 
never again have any war which is not a total war. And it is 
better that war should thus be allowed to bring itself into disrepute 
and become a mere form of organized savagery. Mankind will 
then be forced to disown it.’’ 

Anyone who makes such statements does not know human 
nature. Horror alone cannot prevent mankind from acting. To 
allow, even during a period of extreme crisis, human conscience to 
resign its function; to allow human reason even in time of war 
to consider it a good thing to allow bestiality, is an error for 
which one pays a high price, whether the error arises from the 
cynicism of the adherents of total war or from a pacifist purism 
which is blinded by a politique du pire into accepting pessimist 
inaction. The ultimate well-spring of our earthly hopes is that 
intangible thing which we call conscience. Let barbarians do 
their worst with their machinery for racking our bodies; as jong 
as free consciences exist, they cannot destroy our souls. The thing 
which must exist, and must exist before everything else, and 
which we cannot foreswear without losing all, is our refusal to 
call evil good and good evil. 

The conditions under which modern warfare is waged have 
destroyed the whole edifice of positive international law with 
regard to war. There remains only the natural law and those 
unwritten laws to which Antigone appeaied. 

The very first unwritten law, the first moral precept recognized 
in this matter by conscience, is that the man who wages war 
should not destroy more of the physical heritage and human 
lives in the nation he is fighting than is necessary to obtain 
victory. Total warfare—which is justified on the ground of the 
prompt conclusion it achieves by means of destruction for des- 
truction’s sake, killing for the sake of killing, without let and 
without measure and with the greatest possible amount of 
terror; and which inevitably turns into a war of extermination, for 
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terror does not shorten but, on the contrary, prolongs war—is 
thus the worst form of barbarism and bestiality. It is a bestiality 
of man, which is far worse than the bestiality of an animal; it is a 
barbarism of civilized men, which is far worse than the barbarism 
of savages... . 

So we must unconditionally sustain every protest of human 
conscience against the crimes of total war and we must act against 
these crimes. And we must also sustain the protests of conscience 
against war itself; we must act against war, against that mon- 
strosity which is modern war, against that crime which lies in 
desiring war, in poisoning millions of men with lies and hatred, 
so that finally they destroy one another—millions of men who of 
their own accord would want peace, would want nothing better 
than to spend in peace that brief space of time from the womb to 
the grave during which everyone in the world is a living human 

erson. 

It is from within that everything has its beginning. Because 
mankind wishes to justify itself in its own eyes, public opinion, 
aroused to indignation, can accomplish much against the crimes of 
total war and against war itself. Arousing such public opinion 
is necessary; treaties and international conventions are necessary. 
But nothing can be accomplished so long as each one of us does 
not feel within himself his responsibility to the world and to his 
own conscience; so long as we remain unwilling to tear from our 
own hearts every vestige of hatred and blind resentment against 
any nation, whatever it may be and whatever may be its form 
of government, whether democratic, fascist or communist; so 
long as each one of us scorns the power of love. 

Incidentally, it was unexpected to find in CHRISTENDOM 
this charge of cynical unconscientiousness in this matter of 
war and peace: 

We are surprised to find ourselves awarding the quarterly 
biscuit to Blackfriars. On Spain, Penguin states that the 
insurrection was ‘‘morally unavoidable’ in view of the situation 
in July, 1936—though ‘‘it is not necessary to exculpate all but 
Leftists from all responsibility for creating that situation.” 
Behind this guarded remark there seems to lurk the argument 
that when one has created an immoral situation one is morally 
entitled to act upon it; that having made government impossible, 
one may then rebel. Oh no! 

No indeed, CHRISTENDOM! We must respectfully decline 
this biscuit. We would merely say that when one has created 
an immoral situation, or, (what seems here more to the point) 
permitted or provoked others to create it, then one is morally 
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obliged to clear it up; that when government has become 
non-existent, or has abdicated in favour of an anarchical 
tyranny of groups, parties and syndicates, then one is 
morally obliged to re-establish it, whatever one’s own 
responsibility for provoking the situation. That this was the 
Spanish situation in 1936 may be disputable; we only 
expressed the opinion that the evidence for it seems to us 
pretty overwhelming. It will be remembered that we 
expressly distinguished this question for this other question 
of means; and that of the de facto suitability of the means 
for achieving that end is yet a further question. 


“‘DETEST AND ABJURE.”’ We are delighted to see that in the 
September CLERGY REVIEW, Father M. Bévenot, S.J., takes 
up the question of the formula of profession of faith which 
is required of converts on their reconciliation with the 
Church. For, as the writer himself moderately expresses 
it: 

It must be a not uncommon experience of priests whose work 
in a busy parish includes much instruction of converts to meet 
with difficulties over the Profession of Faith which they make 
at their formal reception into the Church. There are things to 
be explained, which somehow have been overlooked in the course 
of instruction; perhaps the word ‘‘oecumenical’’ is an unintelli- 
gible mouthful; perhaps, even, a certain repugnance is shown to 
some of the phrases in the Profession, a repugnance which may 
even be a serious obstacle to taking the final step. Certainly 
the present writer has so often heard regrets at the wording of the 
Professio Fidei from those who are far better qualified to judge 
than he is, that the conviction has grown that the time may have 
come to open the question of some slight alterations being made, 
which would remove any unnecessary difficulties that there may 
be in it. The Church in the Mission field studies the language and 
habits of those among whom she is working, in order to frame 
her instructions and her vernacular prayers in a way that they 
will understand. Perhaps we, at home, tend to forget that a 
wording which is familiar enough to us may strike quite discor- 
dant associations in the minds of those about us, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Church’s life has so far been entirely external, and 
who know nothing of her vocabulary. 


Fr. Bévenot recalls Dr. Orchard’s remarks on the subject 
in From Faith to Faith, words of which many priests must 
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have heard an echo from their converts, and proceeds to 
what he modestly calls 

a little research into the origin of the Profession of Faith as we 
know it to-day, in the hope that others may be able to supple- 
ment them and perhaps improve on the alterations which are 
suggested in them . . . The suggestion is not so bold as it may 
appear at first sight: only two years ago the Holy Office approved 
ot such a revision for several dioceses in France, and there seems 
no reason for thinking that it would not grant a similar approval 
for England. 

After patiently examining the obscure history of the 
present formula, Fr. Bévenot states the objections to some of 
its phrasing, and finally proposes a new version which will 
meet these objections with a minimum of alteration. 
His new version seems to us very successful. One word 
only we would query: is not ‘‘I have been opposed to that 
Faith’’ still a little too strong for sincere use by many 
modern converts, whose previous attitude has been 
in many cases purely negative, indifferent or ignorant, and 
who sometimes have not been even nominally ascribed to 
any anti-Catholic body? Perhaps some more indefinite 
word, which would cover all possible cases, might yet be 
found. This is a very small criticism of a valuable proposal 
to meet a serious need. We would express the earnest and 
respectful hope that it will be given the consideration it 
deserves by those who are in a position to do something 


about it. 


‘“‘INTEGRATION.’’ The August-September number of this 
review from Cambridge contains two contributions of out- 
standing importance. The first is a translation of that ‘‘theo- 
logical conclusion’’ with which Pére Congar, O.P., rounded 
off the symposium on ‘‘the reasons for the unbelief of our 
time’’ which LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE published during 1934- 
5, and to which we made allusion at the time. The other is 
a powerful and informative review-article by Mr. Louis 
Bussell on Viscount Lymington’s disturbing book, Famine in 
England. The Editorial should do much to clarify the posi- 
tion, policy and wholly admirable intentions of this 
challenging periodical. Its categorical affirmations on certain 
matters of dogma and on the scope of Catholic Action will 
be read with delight by those who, like ourselves, have felt 
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misgivings on this score. Unfortunately it is not wholly 
free from those misrepresentations of other Catholic writers 
which may be thought an even more disturbing feature than 
any lack of technical theological precision; and we are a little 
uncertain what interpretation is to be given, in the general 
context of INTEGRATION, to the affirmation that ‘‘In the 
Christian religion there are not two standards of perfection, 
but one.’’ To these matters we may return. For quite half 
the number is devoted to our unworthy selves: a twenty-five 
page article by Mr. Frank Searle and much of the editorial 
out of a total fifty-six pages. Our readers will perhaps be 
looking to us for a corresponding generosity in rejoinder. 
For the moment, at any rate, we must disappoint them. A 
very friendly visit from Mr. Searle had confirmed us in the 
belief that a protracted controversy would not only be un- 
profitable and disedifying, (especially in view of the very 
personal and acrimonious turn it had taken) but would mis- 
represent the real extent of our differences which did not, 
in conversation, appear at all so serious as might appear in 
print, nor so important as our agreements. As an alternative, 
encouraged by Mr. Searle’s very Christian friendliness, we 
ventured to propose a frank and thorough Auseinander- 
setzung of our agreements and disagreements with a view 
to the publication of a statement of them, signed by both of 
us, to appear both in INTEGRATION and in BLACKFRIARS. 
This proposal at first received a warm and gratifying wel- 
come, but at the time of our going to press, for reasons which 
we appreciate but deeply regret, Mr. Searle and his Editor 
have withdrawn their decision to participate in this solution 
of the difficulty. This seems to leave us with no alternative 
but a detailed rejoinder. The gravity of the charges, direct 
and indirect, of dishonesty, misrepresentation and 
imbecillity levelled at us in this article reflect so seriously, 
not only on Penguin himself, but on those who permit the 
printing of his ‘‘harmful’’ writing and on the intelligence 
of those who misspend their time in reading it, that they 
cannot pass without being challenged in some considerable 
detail. Moreover, the objective issues at stake are of the 
very first importance. The lateness of the date and the 
pressure on our space compel us, however, to postpone this 
disagreeable task of comment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTEMPORANEA. ART Notes (Sept.-Oct.) is not content to talk, 
it illustrates generously. Letterpress includes Outhne of 
Modern Art by Amelia Defries and The Churches of Giuseppe 
Rinvolcri by Mina J. Moore. 

HocHLAND (Sept.): Was ist Katholizitat? Professor Paul Simon, 
with inspiration from P. Congar, shows the solution of the 
ecumenical problem to lie in the actualisation of the Church’s 
inherent Catholicity. 

ORATES FRATRES (Sept. 4): The Jocists’ modern ‘‘Lay Folk’s 
Mass Book’’ described by Stanley B. James. Also, a trans- 
lation of Dom de Chabannes’ early history of the dialogue Mass. 


Scrutiny (Sept.): The Philosophy of Marxism: an acute and 
original criticism by H. B. Parkes. 


Unitas: The June-July issue of this bilingual (English and 
Spanish) organ of S. Thomas University, Manila, P.I., contains 
a valuable lecture by the Dominican Master-General on The 
Actuality of Saint Thomas, showing the ‘‘modernity’’ of his 
experimental methods and some of their applications in 
modern sociology. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (Sept. 10), realist as ever, faces up to the 
modern problems of leisure in a series of articles. 


YounG CHRISTIAN WoRKER: the splendid mimeographed organ 
of the Y.C.W. (English Jocists). September issue includes 
important items on The Y.C.W. Movement and Its Needs; on 
Y.C.W. and Y(oung) C(Communist) L(eague); on Y.C.W. and 
the I(nternational) L(abour) O(ffice); on Y.C.W. and Voca- 
tional Training and Apprenticeship; on Y.C.W. and the 
Cinema. All this, and several excellent ‘‘shorts,’’ for two- 
pence (plus postage) from 129 Malden Road, N.W.5. 


PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘CINEMA IN SOCIETY’’ 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to an article to 
appear shortly in The Weekly Review, in the course of which I 
hope to reply to the questions and criticisms which Father 
Ferdinand addresses to me in your September number? 

Yours, etc., 
MarTIN TURNELL. 
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REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND WORSHIP 


L’ UNITE DANS L’EGLISE, ou Le Principe du Catholicisme d’aprés 
l’esprit des Péres des trois premiers siécles de |’Eglise. Par 
J.-A. Moehler. Traduit de |’allemand par Dom André De 
Lilienfeld, O.S.B. Avec une Introduction par Pierre 
Chaillet, S.J. (Collection ‘‘Unam Sanctam,’’ II.) (Les 
Editions du Cerf; pp. 304, n.p.) 

Since our periodicals have but recently been engaged—on the 
occasion of his centenary—in appraising the work of Moehler in 
all its wider bearings and depositing wreaths in his memory (see 
Penguin in BLACKFRIARS for June of this year) it will be allowable 
perhaps to deal here with this particular work of his, fully estab- 
lished classic though it is, in the summary way of ordinary first- 
time reviewing. 

We have, then, an historico-theological treatise whose purpose 
is to build up an organic conception of the nature of the Church 
upon the basis of the theology and the living practice of the first 
three Christian centuries. Its theme is the Unity of the Church 
—not her merely experimental but her ‘‘original,’’ divine Unity. 
The common adherence of the faithful to one body of truth and 
one centre of authority of itself denotes only an extrinsic relative 
form of unity, and of itself is liable to suggest a crudely institu- 
tional conception of the nature of the Church—as being, namely, 
essentially a system or framework into which the faithful are 
fitted. | Against this perverted conception Moehler makes his 
stand, by undertaking to expound the essential zenerative 
principle of the Church’s unity, which proceeds from the 
sanctifying activity of the Holy Spirit, is realised in a oneness of 
supernatural life, a oneness of divine breed in the faithful, to 
unfold and extend itself through the positive, “‘institutional’’ 
forms of the Church’s visible organisation. In so far as Moehler’s 
doctrine at this point can be freed from certain entangiements 
of which it remains to speak—it is doctrine of the highest value, 
not very new for us perhaps if viewed abstractly, but marvel- 
lously envigorating in the freshness and purity of its expression. 
Which declaration is meant to be the beginning and end of this 
Teview. 

Meanwhile, however, the bulk of one’s task must be to try 
to point out the error with which the work is pervaded. Partly 
through misguided emphasis of statement, partly through a con- 
fusion of two orders of reality, the psychological and the onto- 
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logical, (which works out in a confusion of the formal and the 
material principles of the life of the Church) it is the effect of the 
book as a whole to represent the bodily structure of the Church as 
being essentially a derivative—a social reflection, a spontaneous 
means of propagation—of her mystical life, i.e. of her hidden 
life that proceeds from the self-communication of the Holy Spirit. 
For example, in his effort to rid the papacy of the character of a 
stereotyped a priori form of unifying government and to reveal it 
as a vital realisation, personification of Christian unity, Moehler 
can neglect entirely to view it as the primally effective force, the 
kind of sacrament of Christ’s governing energy that it is. 

His fundamental mistake would appear to lie in his failure to 
recognize in the structural body of the Church a divinely 
fashioned type or configuration of the Incarnate Christ, sacra- 
mentally alive with the virtue of His life, an instrument with 
which the Holy Spirit works to sanctify, to Christen the souls of 
men. Overlooking or foolishly abstracting from this aspect of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the very specific ratio of the 
Church’s Unity escapes him, the question of Institutionalism 
becomes insoluble, and when he comes to treat of the growth 
of the Church he is bound to be at fault—the sense in which the 
Church came down from heaven fully arrayed at Pentecost will 
be hidden from him. In short, as a scientific theologian he will 
be practically disqualified. 

This was the first book that Moehler wrote. He quickly realised 
its essential inadequacy, and his later work can be regarded as his 
nobly dogged effort to make ‘‘reparation,’’ which end was accom- 
plished in Symbolik, his masterpiece. Still this first so imperfect 
work remains one which if read with proper circumspection 
(which Pére Chaillet’s Introduction finely provides for), offers 
a marvellous possibility of Christian enlightenment. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


THE CHuRCH’s Daity PrayER By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates; 5s.) 
An INTRODUCTION TO LituRGICAL Latin. By A. M. Scarre. (Geo 
E. Coldwell; 4s. 6d.) 
In these days, when the Breviary, for so many centuries past 
a closed book to the vast majority of the people, is again coming 
into its own as the Prayer Book of the Church, a book like 
Father Graf’s Church’s Daily Prayer is more than welcome. 
It is a simple, readable book; not a work for the few, but for 
all. In spite of a style inclined to be, at times, almost senti- 
mental, the author has instilled into the volume something of the 
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timeless spirit of the Liturgy. A wealth of quotation—perhaps 
too much quotation for so summary a treatise—from classical 
religious writers of every age, gives the sanction of authority to 
what he has to say. 

A brief, but for his purpose adequate, introductory chapter 
discusses the distinction between individual and public prayer. 
The latter kind, happily conceived as ‘‘dogma stated in terms of 
prayer and praise,’’ is shown to be superior to the former because 
of its balance, its beauty, its universal and catholic character, 
and because it is the prayer of the whole Church offered ‘‘not for 
one only but for the whole people, for we all are a whole people.”’ 
And yet, though the Liturgy is superior to private devotion it is 
not opposed to it, rather ‘‘I should say that the one completes 
the other.”’ 

The body of the book treats of the Divine Office, its structure 
and the origin of its several Hours. Avoiding all historical con- 
troversy—and, for the most part, justifiably—Father Graf pre- 
sents a summary but interesting and appreciative survey of The 
Church’s Daily Prayer. His practical suggestions, too, are of 
value for increasing attention and devotion in the saying of the 
Office. 

But whilst it is true that the author is only concerned with the 
Canonical Office, it would, nevertheless, be a pity if the reader 
should be led to believe that Canonical Office and Liturgy are 
convertible terms, or even that the Divine Office forms the most 
important element of the Church’s Liturgy. The centre of 
Catholic Liturgy is the Holy Mass. So much is certain. Whether 
the Divine Office evolved from the Mass is not so certain, though 
historical evidence is strong in favour of this supposition. Father 
Graf refers to a text from St. Justin which, he says, ‘“‘is inter- 
esting as going far to prove the contention of Dom Cabrol that 
the Divine Office, or Matins and Lauds and the Mass of the 
Catechumens, appear to have grown out and developed the one 
from the other.’’ He might, with profit, have discussed the 
possibilities of this hypothesis if only to bring home to us, once 
again, the need for our active co-operation and participation in 
the Holy Mass before ever we concern ourselves with assisting at 
the Office. First things first! The Mass is first! The Canonical 
Hours, as Cabrol says, are ‘‘as it were, its (the Mass’s) satellites’’ 
and ‘‘to maintain a close union between the Canonical Hours and 
the Mass is to keep to the true spirit of the Liturgy.”’ 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the book is that wherein 
the author asks, ‘‘But what of the laity?’’ Are the mysterious, 
truly incomparable treasures of the Breviary to be for ever 
kept from our devout(?) people? It is certain that originally 
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clergy and people alike fulfilled together the duty of public 
prayer and praise. Only by slow degrees did the celebration of 
the Divine Offices by day and by night become the exclusive duty 
and privilege of the clergy and monastic Orders.’’ The Divine 
Offices never have become the exclusive duty and privilege of the 
clergy and monastic Orders! The Breviary is the Prayer Book of 
the Church, and the Office is the Church’s Prayer, and the parti- 
cipation of all in that prayer even if implicit is none the less real. 
It is the explicit recitation of that Prayer which is the duty of the 
clergy; it can be the privilege of all. 


And our task to-day is to make that outward participation once 
more possible for the faithful. ‘‘No doubt the difficulties are 
great’’—no doubt at all; ‘‘in fact they are insuperable in the 
case of the masses’’—no difficulties are insuperable if attacked 
in a spirit of prayer and in the Church’s name. The first task is 
to promote a greater understanding of what the Liturgy means; 
and that is where such books as this are helpful. 

He who wishes to follow the Liturgical Services in the original 
language, will find the way made smooth for him by A. M. 
Scarre’s Liturgical Latin. With moderate application a sufficient 
understanding of the Missal and the Breviary could be acquired 
in a very short time. The book is simple, clear, progressive; 
the student reads as he learns, for all the grammatical illus- 
trations and examples used—and there are plenty of them—are 
taken from Liturgical Books. 

Those already acquainted with Latin, Liturgical or Classical, 
will find in it a handy book of reference, though it would probably 
recommend itself the more to these were its vocabulary somewhat 
larger, the vocabulary given is far too small—the chief defect 
in an otherwise useful book. 


JorpaN Pearson, O.P. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


La DESAGREGATION DE L’Europe. Essai sur des Vérités 
Impopulaires. Par Francesco Nitti, Ancien Président du 
Conseil des Ministres d’Italie. (Editions Spes; 25 frs.) 

An interesting and disturbing book. The author gives a well- 
documented survey of post-war Europe; his discussion of Ver- 
sailles is particularly interesting since as Italian Prime Minister he 
was in close touch with the principal personalities at the time. 
After an illuminating investigation of the origins and essence of 
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the dictatorships, Russian, German, Italian, of marxism, 
bolshevism, racism, nationalism, he passes to a criticism of the 
democracies. There are few evils which escape his notice. But 
the whole of this survey is destined to prove two leading conten- 
tions: that war is due not to economic causes, to any particular 
form of production, but to political passions; that any talk of 
economic planning is futile, whether it be the complete planning 
of the various forms of dictatorship, or the less sweeping attempts 
of the type of the plan de Man. L’idée de faire des plans 
économiques correspond toujours a une ignorance pleine de 
fatuité. The corporative idea is dismissed as a useless attempt 
to return to the past; it is, incidentally, curious and disappointing 
that Portugal, where the corporative idea seems to have had the 
best chance of a fair trial, is barely mentioned. The only hope, 
the author would have us believe, lies in the re-establishment of 
economic liberty-and the open market. Now we may agree that 
economic nationalism means the impoverishment and perhaps the 
destruction of Europe; but are we therefore obliged to revert to a 
policy of completely free competition, to international Jaissez- 
faire? It is here that Signor Nitti is least satisfying. He is not 
blind to the evils of laissez-faire, to the stranglehold of big money 
on business, on the press, and so on; and he urges the duty of the 
State to remedy these evils. But it is not clear how, on his 
premises, this is to be done. L’action la plus utile de I’ Etat con- 
siste moins a entreprendre qu’a empécher, moins a gérer des 
entreprises qu’a les contréler. But how is this to be done without 
introducing that planning which is the author’s bugbear? And 
of what use, ultimately, is national control in the general interest 
without international control in the general interest? The ques- 
tion of State control as a positive desideratum seems to be but 
an afterthought in this book; and it does not seem to have been 
integrated with the author’s chief preoccupations, nor itself 
sufficiently explored. In a book which deals in such detail with 
every type of programme for the curing of our ills, this is a serious 
defect; for indeed we are here at the point on which all those who 
share the author’s distrust of those programmes and at the same 
time are not blinded by the catchwords of economic liberalism 
must concentrate their attention. 


To say that, constructively, this book is disappointing, how- 
ever, is not to imply a denial of its value in other ways. On 
the contrary, the mass of evidence is handled with the ease of 
long and full acquaintance, and the criticism which it makes 
possible is most valuable. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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FAMINE IN ENGLAND. By Viscount Lymington. (H. F. & G. 

Witherby; 7s. 6d.) 
Here is a well reasoned book, well documented. It shows that 
' in England to-day, our optimism is foolish, unless there is to be a 
' radical change in our economic order. There are none of the 
stock arguments of that over facile reformism that urges the use 
of such palliatives as shorter hours of work, and a greater number 
of social services. 

Perhaps the reason why our political parties do not come into 
violent collision is because they are incapable of debating or even 
defining fundamentals; certainly, the reason why Viscount Lym- 
ington’s book is revolutionary is because he does attempt to 
examine modern industrial England in the light of definite prin- 
ciples, and he does show how these principles are to be applied 
to facts. 

There are passages that state principles with the same startling 
simplicity as a great scholastic would have done; ‘‘Exchangers 
are less important than producers, and among producers it is 
those who till the soil upon whom civilisation is based, more than 
upon those who mine or manufacture . . . the standards of the 
speculator, and mass manufacturer have taken the place of the 
standard of the husbandman.”’ 

Briefly stated, the main policy outlined in this book is one of 
national self-sufficiency, and the author very ably answers the 
objections of those who argue in favour of exporting manufac- 
tured goods, and then importing cheap food. In time of war, 
we could not count on adequate supplies of cheap food from 
abroad. We were hard pressed during the last war, when the soil 
possessed capital in a fertility, that was the result of the fifteen 
preceding years of sound farming. Since then, the land, when 
it has not been allowed to become an almost irrecoverable waste, 
has only been exploited for rapid gains. Food ships need the 
protection of convoys, and how can we be sure of these, when 
most of our ships are dependent on imported oil as fuel? 

Underlying the argument of this book there is an abstract 
theory of the State, in so far as it is an economic unit, and that 
theory is the one to be found in the Angelic Doctor’s De Regimine 
Principum (Book 2, Chapter 3). The City must be such that it 
can sustain the life of its citizens. Rational agriculture alone can 
ensure this, and so the good of the State, in matters economic, 
springs from the soil enriched by husbandry, not from trade or 
commerce, which are secondary, and therefore must not be 
allowed to dominate in the life of the nation. 

It should not be supposed that Famine in England is abstract 
in its style of argument; quite the contrary, the above principles 
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emerge from the common sense examination of such practical 
matters as shipping, imported food, tillage, soil erosion, and the 
danger of a mass production attitude to farming. 
The author is a practical farmer, and there is an echo of Cob- 
bett in all that he says. 
P. Towns. 


SPAIN OF THE SPANIARDS. By Bernard Wall. (Sheed & Ward; 
5s.) 
SPAIN’S ORDEAL. By Robert Sencourt. (Longmans; Ios. 6d.) 

Whatever views or doubts may be entertained regarding the 
responsibilities for the Spanish war, the Spain of Franco is now 
an established fact, and one which promises to be a very im- 
portant factor in the future history of Europe. We must en- 
deavour to understand it, and the beliefs and ideals which 
motivate it, with good will and without prejudice. These two 
books should, each in its own very different way, enable us 
materially to do so. 

Mr. Wall’s is a very engaging sketch—all too brief—of a tour 
behind and among the Nationalist lines. We are made conscious 
on every page that Mr. Wall knows and loves Spain, and really 
understands her people—qualities all too rare among recent 
writers on the subject. He makes no effort to disguise his attach- 
ment or to pretend to a detached moral judgment on the things 
he saw and heard. It may be objected that Mr. Wall makes an 
idyll of the whole beautly business, and there would be some 
justice in the comment. But it would be pointless, for the idyll 
he depicts so skilfully is precisely the idyll that inspires all that 
is best on the Nationalist side, and it is just that that we need to 
try to understand. He enables us to see things through Spanish 
eyes. 

The issues of the struggle are a very simple matter for Mr. Wall: 
“It is the struggle between the historical and traditionally religi- 
ous idea of man and the anti-traditional, futuristic idea of man.”’ 
A host of argument might be brought up which would tempt us 
to question so facile an interpretation, and perhaps even the sup- 
positions that lie behind it; but Mr. Wall could not have written 
so clear and direct a narrative had his view of events been less 
unsophisticated. If he is naive, his naiveté is that of a vast mass 
of the Spanish people. 

While Mr. Wall writes as though himself a Spaniard of the 
Spaniards, Mr. Sencourt writes rather with the polite detachment 
of the Times-reading English gentleman. His work is, in its own 
way, all the more effective for that, and should aid considerably in 
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interpreting Franco’s Spain to the breed. His scope is far more 
ambitious than Mr. Wall’s: it is to give a thorough account of 
the origins and development of the struggle. He brings into the 
foreground the hitherto neglected factor of the virtues and vices 
of the Spanish temperament, and his interpretations of this are 
frank and shrewd. Readers of Sefior Mendizabal’s The Martyr- 
dom of Spain will note the omission of consideration of some 
serious factors which contributed to the final breach of Right 
and Left, which are less creditable to the Rights. But, on the 
whole, Mr. Sencourt’s analysis is fair and penetrating—particular 
attention may be called to his stress on the sex-factor in the 
Spanish hatred for the Church and clergy—but the effect is apt 
to be marred by occasional lyrical outbursts in the worst propa- 
gandist manner which detract from the general seriousness of his 
work (e.g., p. 51: “‘This [ Jesuit] enterprise in modernising Spain 
was to be strangled to death because of its connection with the 
name of Jesus.’’) The final summing up is splendid, especially 
the concluding words: 

‘* |. « many foreigners, some in contemptuous indifference, some 
for reasons of strong conviction, preferred to think of a compromise. 
For Spaniards, however, that was beyond the horizon, because they are 
still unchanged in their tumultousness, their valour, their pride and their 
excess. But even when compromise is not practical, peace can still 
be built on wisdom and justice. There is no other foundation on which 
we can build peace in Spain—or anywhere. 

“Tf instead of hardening each side in its propaganda and its hatred, 
the partisans of either side would plead, each with his own, the claims 
of truth, and the safety and welfare of the people, hope would have 
more substance. For in Spain, even more than elsewhere, it is not 
the system of the doctrinaire which matters, but the man himself, 
the man of flesh and blood, of mind and soul. 

“It is a questionable service to this man to kill, or even to maim 
him. It is one thing to offer progress, or salvation, to Spain, and 
another to reduce it to desolation.’’ 

Mr. Wall’s book is rounded off with an apt postscript on W. H. 
Auden and Spanish Civilisation. 

HENRY GORDON. 


Mieke, La FIANCEE DU CoIN DU D14BLE. Par Philippe Mosane. 
(Desclée, de Brouwer; pp. 214, n.p.) 

This is the story of a girl who lived in the ‘‘Devil’s Corner’”’ 
of Brussels, where God was called ‘‘Henri’’ (INRI) and there was 
enough faith to say ‘‘Henry was sending it down’’ when it rained, 
but where also, with Latin realism, the Devil was carried in 
procession on his Feast Day. 

Mieke, or Mary, yaniv | by her father (who had savaged a 
sick wife till she died), was living on her own in Brussels in her 
‘teens. She was initiated to Socialism young, made progress in 
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it towards Communism, had a most successful troop of Faucons 
Rouges, was sent to international congresses and helped to 
entertain famous Communists and political exiles in Brussels. 

But her soul did not fit Belgian Socialism. She loved air and 
the sea and cleanliness. Her Faucons were more scouts than 
little Reds. She went camping in preference to street rioting, 
though she took a good part in the latter and was specially trained 
in the particular form of slap adopted by the Socialist girls. 
When she went camping she took a revolver to keep off 
“‘vauriens.’’ Hers was a life of grim realities. 

All this strenuous life, and the equally strenuous task of 
making a living in the wretched conditions of a worker’s life, 
was carried on in spite of a tubercular chest which had her in and 
out of hospital and left her early with only one lung working. 

She broke with Socialism because she was let down by it. She 
gave every spare penny to extent of starving herself to others, 
and then found that when she was in need none of her Socialist 
friends would help her. They would not even return loans, but 
cynically asked her if she had an I.0.U. She and her fiancé, 
Nel, dropped out of socialism. 

Shortly after that she was in hospital. Some Catholic girls, 
especially a group of Jocistes in the ward, showed her a new 
spirit in suffering and Christian friendship. After sleepless nights 
of struggling with prejudice and visions of what she must give up, 
and with her youth which would not admit her sickness, she 
made her first Communion and from thenceforward was a 
Catholic, as she had been Communist, with no half-heartedness. 

She went to Lourdes. But it was to pray for her fiancé’s con- 
version and to offer her life for it. Here she attracted the atten- 
tion of ‘‘M’sieu l’Abbée’’ (anonymous) who unearthed her story 
and visited her when back in Brussels. Her offering was accepted. 
While she was in Lourdes her fiancé decided to become a Catholic. 
He was received into the Church with spirited rejoicings at the 
Jocist Centrale. 

During the remainder of her short life Mieke suffered. She was 
as she said one of the Jocistes ‘‘who cannot work, but offer their 
life and sufferings for the work of others.’’ Nel, her fiancé, 
guarded her all the time he was off work, was by her early morn- 
ing and often watching through the night when she was in agony 
in her garret in the Devil’s Corner. The Jocistes sent their sickness 
service representatives and a cooked dinner daily from the 
Centrale Restaurant. When she died they turned out in force to 
do her honour, for her heroism and cheerfulness was a byword 
among them. 
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In the book stands out the heroic devotion of Nel, who was 
married to her by special dispensation a day or two before her 
death when she was almost unconscious. 

The story reads in places like a fantasy—of how the King and 
Queen of the Belgians made friends with her in a hospital in 
Switzerland, of how the Papal Nuncio came to the Devil’s Corner 
to confirm her. But it is vouched for as true. And it is en- 
livened althrough by the Bruxellois words of Mieke, a stuffy, 
graphic language which could only be translated into Cockney. 
She called God ‘‘Henry’’ in her prayers by choice, that was the 
way of the Devil’s Corner. She upset the piety of many conversa- 
tions with ‘‘M’sieu l’Abbée’’ by her astonishing remarks about 
matters of religion. But it was language, not the faith, that was 
queer. The whole book is an heroic example of Faith and cheer- 
fulness in a young worker who found new life in the Church and 


the J.0.C. 
FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 


EDUCATION 


Le CARACTERE DU JEUNE Homme. By Mgr. Tihamer Toth. 
(Editions Salvator, Mulhouse; 15 frs.) 

The formation of character in the young entails a positive 
development of natural instincts, and is not confined to uprooting 
evil. It is before all else a creative activity. What has been 
implanted by nature must be fostered and allowed to grow along 
set lines. The type of educational propaganda and “‘spiritual’’ 
book which neglects this side of the question and treats exclu- 
sively of the negative elements of repression has of late grown 
into disrepute, and the reaction has given rise to many un- 
balanced and unco-ordinated theories of education and the 
formation of character. For this reason a book which sets out 
the various elements of the Christian life in their true perspective 
for young men is all the more welcome. Mgr. Toth is concerned 
to emphasise the positive actions which go to the formation of 
character; while recognising the presence of evil he does not allow 
the negative element, mortification and the rest, to be unnoticed. 
But it has its appointed place in the whole scheme. It is only 
applied in so far as it is necessary to bring about an end which is 
attained primarily by the development and control of the will 
and by the ordered use of natural powers in ordinary human 
work. 

Throughout the book the development of the human will as a 
basis of character is emphasised; yet this insistence of sheer will- 
power does not impart an atmosphere of stark unreality—chiefly 
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because of many practical applications and examples, and a strain 

of homely common sense which pervades the whole. In this way 
the author has discovered the secret of presenting to young people 
sound Christian principles in an attractive garb, yet without any 
watering down. The ideal offered to youth is not the sugar-and- 
spice good little boy of the holy picture variety—‘‘Par ‘jeune 
homme de caractére’ nous n’entendons pas le lache qui baisse la 
téte et ne sort pas de son coin,’’—but a wholesome individual 
who has some definite object in life: what the world would call 
a self-possessed young man who knows what he is about. This 
indeed is Mgr. Toth’s ideal—but with this difference—that while 
the young man of the world is humanly perfect and no more, the 
human perfection of the Christian ideal is but one facet of the 
total supernatural perfection of an Alter Christus. 

The eminently practical nature of the advice given makes the 
book still more praiseworthy; the Christian is told how to work 
and how to play here and now in given instances. He is to 
achieve the ideal set before him not only by curbing his appetites, 
but by sublimating and sanctifying them in work regulated by a 
strong will. The author gives his readers something positive to do 
towards the formation of their character and does not send them 
away embittered by the thought that all they can do is repress 
what is most insistent in themselves. Such treatment displays a 
deep appreciation of human nature, and, though the individual 
may feel a distaste for the hortatory and personal style of the 
writing, this is a cipher for which allowances can be made, and 
which is negligible compared to the general effect upon the 
reader. He is roused to enthusiasm for the ideal set before him, 
given sound practical advice on the achievement thereof, and yet 
he is left under no illusions about the difficulties of his task. 
GERARD MEatTH, O.P. 


CHILD GuIDANCE. By M. D.N. Dickson. (Sands; 5s.) 

Child Guidance is a subject about which prevail certain mis- 
conceptions and notions often as vague as they are critical. This 
useful and instructive guide to Child Guidance should do much to 
correct such impressions and to present what is a valuable social 
and Catholic undertaking in a truer light. Catholic Child Guidance 
Clinics have been established in Glasgow and Edinburgh and are 
achieving valuable results. The present study is based mainly 
on the work done by the Notre Dame Child Guidance Clinic, 
established in 1931 with the aid of a grant and with the encourage- 
ment of the London Child Guidance Council. Its director is Sister 
Mary Hilda, S.N.D., for many years lecturer in psychology at 
the Notre Dame Training College in Glasgow. What does Child 
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Guidance mean? How is a clinic for this purpose organised, for 
whom does it exist? Answers to these and other questions will 
be found clearly stated in these pages. 

The Child Guidance Clinic comes to us from the United States 
of America, and is a development of the pioneer endeavour of 
Dr. William Healy of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute founded by him in 1909, for the purpose of investigating 
juvenile delinquency and delinquents in the hope of rescuing 
them from developing into adult criminals. The methods adopted, 
which at the time were novel, were later extended to a wider 
group, comprising those children and adolescents who, though 
not considered as ‘‘delinquents’’ nevertheless present problems of 
character and behaviour calling for investigation and special treat- 
ment other than that afforded by customary educational and dis- 
ciplinary methods. The problems are many and various arising 
from all sorts of conditions and circumstances, medical, psycho- 
logical, social and others such as are described here. The work of 
the clinic has therefore to be divided between the staff who under- 
take that part of the case which falls within their province. Thus 
the psychiatrist attends to the medical and medico-psychological 
aspects of the situation, whilst the psychologist examines the child 
for his intellectual and other psychological capacities and be- 
haviour, dealing also with such educational questions and possi- 
bilities as may arise. The task of the psychiatric social worker is 
also important, for in the problem, not only has the child him- 
self to be considered, but also the environmental situation in 
which he is placed and which in most cases contributes largely 
to the situation which has to be dealt with at the clinic. It falls 
to the social worker to act as a go-between the clinic and the 
child’s environment, to ascertain as far as possible the relevant 
factors in the case. This requires certain dispositions and quali- 
fications on the part of the social worker. The author remarks 
that very few Catholics as yet have taken the Mental Health 
Course which constitutes a part of the training of the social 
worker. Yet ‘‘it is a form of practical social work in which far 
more interest should be taken.’’ It is a field open for Catholic 
women who possess the requisite qualifications, for clinics in 
which both Catholic and non-Catholic children are treated are 
spreading. In short, we may look upon the Catholic Child 
Guidance Clinic as a fertile side of Catholic Action and one which 
is very much needed to-day. To all therefore who may be 
interested this book will afford a valuable introduction and guide. 
It is well printed and got up, but we regret to have to call atten- 
tion to two names of prominent persons which are mis-spelled, 
those, viz., of Prof. Drever and Dr. Lowenfeld. 

Arpan Errincton, O.P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CHARISTER. By Violet Clifton. (Hague & Gill; £1 1s.) 
This poem is a dialogue between Dante and ‘‘The Woman,”’ 
his disciple, about the splendours of the Trinity, and man’s fall, 
rebirth and final glory in the Vision. The subject-matter is thus 
the most exalted possible, but because of its abstract nature 
immensely hard to make concrete and therefore poetical. As far 
as the language is concerned this difficulty has been tackled with 
very great success by the free use of imagery, especially homely 
imagery. Thus, the evil angels are ‘‘stalled in error,’’ Dante’s 
thought is ‘‘the purl and plain of knitted reasoning,’’ and St. 
Thomas Aquinas is 
“‘anchored of Aristotle 
chartered of Christ, ...’”’ 
Most skilful use is made of archaisms, both semantic and gram- 
matical. Take, for instance, the use of ‘‘discovered’’ in 
“Dante discovered 
To me his servant 
The things of God,”’... 
The word is given more life than it has had for a very long 
time. Almost Miltonic use is mode of inversion and other Latin 
grammatical and rhetorical devices: 
Me 
God amazes 
by the things seen 
tasted or touched; 
smelled as in blossom of bean; 
heard as in riot of rain.”’ 
The kenning, common in Germanic epic poetry and also in Milton, 
is often effectively employed: 
“*(The Godhead) 
The Fecund, the Beautiful, 
It would not bind man’s will.’’ 
And ‘‘gay womb of the morning’’ is an extremely descriptive 
kenning for the East. By these and other devices the material 
is made thoroughly poetical. But Charister is nevertheless not 
a very good poem; it has the weakness of so many other modern 
poems, that of formlessness. A dialogue is almost bound to become 
shapeless in a poem of this length when there is no story or plot 
to back it. The extreme looseness of the versification, lack of a 
sufficiently strong or regular beat, make it difficult for the poetry 
ever to become intense. Without regularity of versification the 
“‘overplus’’ of emotion, which is the experience to be got from 
good poetry, would be impossible. Its steadiness acts as balance 
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to the excess of experience. Good poetry is a sort of marriage. 
It is the result of a poet, rich in matter, falling in love with a 
form. The poet must love a verse-form, say the octava rima, so 
that he can take the craftsman’s delight in writing it well. The 
failure of our poetry is a failure in loving. If the author of 
Charister had loved, as Shelley finally loved, the terza rima of 
Dante, her master, as well as she loves her subject-matter, the 
result might have been great poetry. 

GEORGE SAYER. 


CLEMENT BRENTANO, par Albert Garreau. (Desclée de Brouwer; 
20 frs.) 

Familiar in the role of Catherine Emmerich’s secretary, or as 
the favourite brother of Goethe’s Bettine, Brentano is here pre- 
sented satisfactorily in the round; justice is done to his kaleidos- 
copic personality; events, perplexing in isolation, fall into some 
sort of perspective. A breathless life, at any rate in the earlier 
days. The background of the German Romantic school is set; 
and across it Brentano flashes, to and fro, occasionally quiescent 
for a moment, singing his verses in the drawing-room, accom- 
panying himself on the guitar, but more often swirling dizzily 
through a succession of amourettes, of hurricane friendships, of 
incessant changes of abode, writing the great work Godwi—so 
called, he says, that from the first page the reader will be able 
to say Gott wie dumm!, God, what rot! Then the unfortunate 
marriage episodes: and his second wife poisoning herself in des- 
peration, refusing medical aid, and then failing to die after all 
because in fact she has taken a harmless powder; and Brentano 
flees and is pursued, and losing ground just manages to make 
his getaway by the back door of the inn as she enters at the front. 
Then the religious crisis and conversion; and Catherine Emmerich 
and the Diilmen period where he makes himself a nuisance but 
remains until her death; and the Dolorous Passion, his precise 
share in the writing of which has caused so much perplexity. A 
fascinating personality; brilliant versatility which saintliness does 
not destroy; awkward indeed—he will not dress respectably him- 
self, and to une élégante he remarks: ‘‘I never willingly converse 
with a lady with a feather on her head: she thinks of nothing but 
the feather, and waves her head about to make it swing’’—but 
lovable; pathetic because, to some extent at least, manqué. 
“One of the greatest poets of Germany,’’ says the blurb; per- 
haps; those who have German will be able to decide for them- 
selves from the long quotations in the appendix. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


THE CAMBRIDGE Dominicans. By the Rev. Walter Gumbley, 
O.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford; Is.) 

This is a brief study of the Dominicans in pre-Reformation 
Cambridge, published in connection with the re-opening of a 
Cambridge Blackfriars and written by the chief authority on 
Dominican life in medieval England. It is to be regretted that it 
was necessarily so brief; its utility would have been increased 
had it been possible to include a list of the known manuscripts of 
the great Cambridge Lectors. But it is marked throughout by 
detailed scholarship and a zest for careful reference and it opens 
out a new line of research in the history of the medieval English 
universities. Its value for English medizvalists has already been 
recognized. 

The history of the Dominican house at Cambridge has been 
closely linked with that of the Oxford Blackfriars; both were 
founded in the 13th century, both ranked as international studia 
for the whole Order, both are being refounded in our time. It is 
to be hoped that the present study will soon be paralleled by a 
fuller monograph on the medieval Dominicans at Oxford. 

G.M. 


Tue SLEEPY DuKE. By Martin Gompertz. (Hodder & Stoughton; 
8s. 6d.) 

It is pleasant to read a book, more especially a novel, about 
the Middle Ages in which the Catholic Church is quietly but 
determinedly given her right place in the lives of the people and 
in which the genuine religious fervours which inspired so many of 
those taking part in the First Crusade is recognised and under- 
stood. The author is obviously a genuine medievalist and has 
been at great pains to ensure the accuracy of every detail of the 
background of his period as well as fidelity to its spirit and out- 
look. The Sleepy Duke should have been a better book than it is. 
Unfortunately it is seriously marred by its style. It is always 
difficult for the historical novelist to avoid placing either too 
casually modern or too self-consciously archaic speech into the 
mouths of his characters; Maurice Hewlett looked back on his 
“‘medizval period’ as the region of “‘Tushery.’’ It is to this ex- 
treme that Mr. Gompertz tends, and he often carries into the 
body of his writing the semi-archaic language he gives his char- 
acters; which is as unnecessary and annoying as his habit of 
ignoring the definite and indefinite articles. 

The book is not, as its publishers claim, a historical novel of 
importance; it is, as its cover suggests, a good yarn. It is worth 
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reading for the sake of its story and it is refreshing to find a novel 
about the crusades that treats them from an English rather than a 
Norman point of view, though Mr. Gompertz’s patriotism some- 
times jars a little. We wish this book a large public; judiciously 
handled it should find a place in every school library. 

M. M. 
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